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CHRONICLE 


Treaty with Russia Expires.—The commercial treaty 
which has been eighty years in force between the United 
States and Russia passed out of existence with the ex- 
piration of the old year. No tariff war between the 
countries is likely to ensue, and commercial relations will 
probably be characterized by fairness in the interpreta- 
tion of the international legal principles governing the 
situation. The United States is virtually at the mercy 
of Russia’s high tariff duties, which are about 25 per 
cent. higher than those under the abrogated treaty; but 
should Russia take advantage of the situation this Gov- 
ernment has several retaliatory measures at its disposal. 
Hope is expressed by officials of the Department of State 
that the passport question will be settled satisfactorily. 


Philippines and Porto Rico.—Approval of the exten- 
sion of vocational instruction in the Philippines and the 
immediate grant of American citizenship to those Porto 
Ricans desiring it are the principal features in the annual 
report of Brig.-Gen. Frank McIntyre, chief of the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs. As to Porto Rican citizenship, General 
McIntyre says it is the testimony of everyone familiar 
with conditions on the Island Territory that the desire for 
it is the underlying cause of whatever political and social 
unrest there is on the Island. He points out that citizen- 
ship has been recommended by the bureau, as well as by 
successive Presidents and Secretaries of War, besides be- 
ing promised in political platforms. Discussing education 
in the. Philippines, General McIntyre believes that the 
standards of living are to be raised and general progress 
encouraged solely by the industrial development of the 
Filipino people. There is now an enrollment of about 
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150,000 Filipino students in industrial courses, and the 
opportunities for this important instruction compare 
favorably with opportunities for such education in the 
United States. 


Results of Breaking Up a Trust.—Before its dissolu- 
tion a year ago by a decree of the Supreme Court as an 
unlawful combination, the American Tobacco Company 
was distributing yearly dividends of 40 per cent. on the 
common stock, or about $16,100,000. Although there has 
been an enlargement of business, the stockholders in the 
fourteen independent companies into which that was 
broken up will receive in dividends for the year since 
then less than $10,000,000. This the New York World 
looks upon as rather substantial evidence, Progressive 
campaign orators to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the dissolution was not a sham. Fourteen companies, no 
one of which controls a particular line of the business, are 
now buying tobacco from the growers and manufacturing 
and selling that article, where only one company was 
operating before, and over $6,000,000 is the substantial 
diminution of dividends for the old trust stockholders. 


Dynamiters Found Guilty.—Thirty-eight union labor 
officials were convicted of conspiracy, of promoting ex- 
plosions on non-union work throughout the land, of aid- 
ing in the destruction of property, with great loss of life, 
at Los Angeles, and of carrying on a “reign of terror,” 
declared to be unparalleled in the history of the country. 
Two of the forty defendants were acquitted. At the head 
of the list of those convicted stands Frank M. Ryan, pres- 
ident of the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers. Of this union, with 12,000 
members, John J. McNamara, now serving a fifteen years’ 
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sentence, was secretary-treasurer when he planned and 
executed the explosions out of which the present convic- 
Each of the defendants was found guilty on 
Thirty-three of the men 


tions grew. 
all the counts in the indictment. 
were sentenced to imprisonment in the Federal prison at 
Frank M. Ryan was given seven 


leavenworth, Kan. 


years, the heaviest penalty of all. The other union labor 


{+ ] 


officials were given terms ranging from six years to a 
Five men were allowed their liberty 


The trial is admitted to have 


year-and a day. 
under suspended sentence. 


been fair, the charge to the jury impartial and the sen- 


tence just. 
Argentina.—The department of municipal statistics 
for Buenos Aires gives the population of the Federal 


1,405,061, an 
Some of 


capital of Argentina, on Oct. 31, 1912, as 
increase in the last year of 61,905 persons. 
ur American newspaper editors will please take notice. 
One of them recently spoke of Buenos Aires as having 
about the population of Buffalo. The census of 1910 
gave Buffalo 423,715, less than one-third the size of the 
great Southern capital. The number of immigrants to 
1912 


than 100,000 for the year. 


Argentina in was 330,000, an increase of more 


October about 100 delegates 


Chile.—At the 


from the various provinces of Chile met in the city of 


end of 


Chillan, in a convention representing the “Liberal” ele- 
ment of the rising generation. While declaring that the 
religious question did not enter the Liberal program, the 
convention concerned itself with religious, or rather anti- 
religious subjects. The party, it was stated, was not 
religious, and advocated the absolute supremacy of the 
State: it was practically at one with radicalism. Radical- 
ism in Chile is not only undisguisedly anti-Catholic, but 
also aims at de-Catholization. Several delegates of the 
convention pointed out the danger of religious preponder- 
ance in the provinces, and promised to combat it by all 
possible means. Protests were made against priestly 
supervision of schools. There were proposals to expel 
the religious Orders, or at least to muzzle them by laws, 
especially with regard to their property. It was said, 
too, that they were overshadowing the secular clergy, 
One 
charge against them was, that the religious congregations 
were Lay and obligatory 
schooling was proposed as the great means of preventing 
crime, and a petition for a divorce law was advocated. 
The Revista Catolica, of Santiago, attempts to recall to 
their senses the hotheaded youths, and especially ap- 
peals to the young Catholics in the so-called Liberal 


and in justice to the latter ought to be expelled. 


opposing civil marriage. 


party. 


Canada.—There is some talk of throwing out the naval 
bill in the Senate. It is not likely to come to anything, 
the less so as the Senate does not interfere with money 
grants.——The St. Lawrence was open until after the 
beginning of January, something unheard of for many 











years. The first train over the Transcontinental from 
Winnipeg via Cochrane, Ont., has transported fifty car- 
loads of wheat to Port Colborne, Ont. As this section 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific traverses the region north of 
Lake Superior, it will be very effective in relieving the 
pressure on the grain traffic, as that district is the weak 
link in the Canadian railway system which, when the 
Lakes were closed, has had to depend exclusively on the 
single track of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
Royal George has sailed for England, after undergoing 
temporary repairs in Halifax. Evidently her owners are 
satisfied of her seaworthiness, for instead of the cargo 
of timber with which she was to have sailed from Quebec, 
she is said to have taken a cargo of coal. Archbishop 
McNeil was duly installed in Toronto on December 22. 
He installed Archbishop Casey as his successor in Van- 
couver before leaving for his new See. The Vancouver 
press speaks of him and his work there in the highest 








terms. 


Great Britain.—The mysterious attack on Bonar Law, 
led by Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers, has been the topic 
of the week. Evidently food taxes are a mere pretext, 
as since the formal repudiation of the referendum they 
have been a necessary consequence of tariff reform, 
which is now an accepted part of Unionist policy. One 
cannot say that the Bolton election proves that Lanca- 
shire will not accept food taxes, for Manchester was 
carried triumphantly. Moreover, Mr. Bonar Law did 
not say that the question of food taxes for Great Britain 
should be settled by the Imperial Conference, but merely 
that the scheme of Imperial preference, a matter of give 
and take on all sides, should be drawn up there to be 
accepted or rejected, or amended by the interested par- 
ties. The key to the mystery seems to lie in the utter 
failure of the disgraceful Ulster campaign, which, so 
far from arousing England against Home Rule, has not 
really stirred up the Irish province. The Unionists see 
now that the rabid violence of Sir Edward Carson and 
his followers robbed them of the fruit of Mr. Asquith’s 
blunder in attempting to coerce Parliament into reversing 
its vote amending the Home Rule Bill. They might 
have pulled the Government tlown, had the country not 
been weary of their methods and refused to tolerate 
disorder, when there was at last some excuse for it. 
Policy, therefore, required a change of tactics. The 
Times and the Mail could not come out against Ulsterism, 
for they had approved it. Hence, the revival of the old 
food tax dispute, with the view of forcing Bonar Law 
out of the leadership, and the bringing back of Mr. 
Balfour, or the bringing in of a new man, and thus the 
making possible of a fresh start. There is talk of a 
dissolution and an appeal to the constituencies on the 
Home Rule Bill. It seems to be a part of the attack on 
Bonar Law, and without real foundation. 





Ireland.—The Home Rule Bill entered the report stage 
of the House December 30, and was allotted seven and 
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one-half days for discussion. In answer to Mr. Bonar 
Law’s protest that the time allotted was insufficient, Mr. 
Redmond replied that they had been twenty-six years 
discussing it, and in the present session some three mil- 
lion words had been spoken on it, nearly three times the 
number in the Book of all wisdom, and the members had 
walked twenty miles in the division lobbies. The motion 
was adopted by a majority of 126. On January 1 an 
amendment to exclude Ulster from the operations of the 
Bill was defeated by 97 votes, and a subsequent amend- 
ment restraining the Irish Parliament from passing reso- 
lutions on foreign policies, by 140. Mr. Asquith pointed 
out that about half of Ulster, and the other three prov- 
inces almost unanimously, were in favor of the Bill, and 
the exclusion of Ulster, besides being unjust to half of it 
and injurious to all, would be a repudiation of represen- 
tative government. Mr. Bonar Law contended that any 
county that wanted exclusion should get it, and declared 
that the Irish Unionists would rather be ruled by a for- 
eign country than by the Irish Nationalists. The Ulster 
Unionist members cheered the statement, and Mr. 
Churchill interpreted it as a threat to secede to Germany. 
This produced an uproar, but leaflets, posters and 
speeches were subsequently produced in which the Orange 
leaders had protested that rather than be placed “under 
the heel of Rome” the Ulster Protestants would appeal 
for help to Germany, “the greatest Protestant nation on 
earth.” Mr. Bonar Law stated in answer to a question 
of Mr. Asquith that if Home Rule were submitted to the 
electorate and approved by them, he would not advise 
Ulster to resist, but the Orange members and leaders re- 
pudiated his statement. They would still resist, and “if 
England casts them forth, they will hold the loyal prov- 
ince of Ulster for the King.” A numerously signed doc- 
ument, containing many names of influential Ulster Prot- 
estants, has been published by the Ulster Home Rule 
League, denying the right of the Ulster Unionists to 
speak for that province. 


Rome.—The errors for which the Revue Biblique has 
been condemned are in brief its constant practice of 
praising heterodox and rationalist writers and of belit- 
tling Catholic authors; its employment of suspects and 
even of apostates as contributors ; its dangerous views on 
inspiration ; its disparagement and occasional denial of 
the historical truth of the Biblical narration. The works 
of Father Lagrange, who was the editor of the Revue, 
are condemned for many reasons. His “Méthode His- 
torique” is a compendium of the opinions of the Revue. 
His “Book of Judges” is an application of these princi- 
ples. In his “Gospel of St. Mark” his theory of the origin 
of the Gospel, his claim of St. Mark’s “independence as 
an author,” and his supposition about the words of Isaias, 
“vox clamantis in deserto,’ are all censurable. Father 
Lagrange is said to be at present engaged in the ministry 
in France. On the appeal of Signor Nasi, formerly 
Minister of Public Instruction, to set aside the decision 











against his eligibility to Parliament the Court ordered a 
new trial. In 1908 Nasi had been convicted by the Sen- 
ate, which sat as a high court of inquiry, of embezzlement 
of funds from the State Treasury and was condemned to 
eleven months and twenty days’ imprisonment and also 
debarred from holding office for four years and two 
He never wert to prison, but was kept under 
His arrest caused violent out- 


months. 
guard at his residence. 
breaks in Sicily, and in 1909 he was again chosen as 
Deputy while still under charges. The trial just finished 
was to test the validity of that election. As the appeal 
is to be argued at Catafiia it is not unlikely that he may 
succeed in winning his seat. It is announced that 
King Victor Emmanuel will henceforth, like our Chief 
Executives, claim the right of dropping his vote in the 
electoral urn. The right of franchise in Italy has been 
largely increased by recent legislation and the King avails 
himself of the opportunity to declare his preference for 
candidates. 





Spain.—Public protests continue to be made, especi- 
ally in the Catholic press, against the sectarian injustice 
of the City Council of Madrid, which, under pretense of 
subsidizing centres of culture, as it calls them, votes 
about $7,000 to Republican and Socialist schools. The 
Universo publishes a list of eighteen or twenty such 
schools, “for the education of anarchists,” and reminds 
the saner members of the Council that we are no longer 
in the days when so-called Republicans were absolute 
masters of the city government. The program of Sefior 
Alba, Minister of Education, advocating non-religious 
education, has apparently found echo in Valladolid, where 
the authorities, citing the doctrine of the Minister, voted 
public monies to “lay” schools, in which there is no pro- 
fession of belief in God. Practically all the Conserva- 
tive Senators and Deputies, on January 1, resigned their 
seats, following the lead of Sefior Maura, their leader, 
who announced that he purposed to retire from public 
life. The resignations are attributed to vexation at the 
solution of the Cabinet crisis in favor of the Liberals. 
It is believed that all the Conservative members of pro- 
vincial municipal councils throughout the country also 





will resign. 


Holland—On December 31 the Dutch Parliament 
passed a bill appropriating $30,000 for the participation 
of Holland and its colonies in the Panama Exposition to 
be held in San Francisco in 1915. 


France.—An official report issued on December 29 says 
that there are 4,000,000 working women in France whose 
average daily wage is 50 cents. Unofficial reports put it 
as low as 40 cents. A savage battle is reported as 
having occurred in Morocco, at the end of December. 
The French were outnumbered ten to one by the tribes- 
men; they had entrenched themselves and thus were en- 
abled to withstand the savage attacks of their foes for 
an entire week both day and night. The absence of water 
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added to their sufferings, but the Moors finally withdrew 
and the French entered Mogador with the column under 
General Brulard that had been sent to their relief. 


The Balkans.—On January 1 the conferees in London 
resumed their sessions with the Allies. The Turks in- 
sisted on keeping the districts of Adrianople and Con- 
stantinople, while surrendering the rest of European 
Turkey, including Janina and Scutari. The Albanian 
and Cretan questions and that of the Atgean Islands are 
to be settled by the Powers. It was rumored on the 
Paris Bourse, on January 4, that Adrianople had sur- 
rendered, and the news was given out, apparently re- 
liable, that the Turkish garrison of the Island of Chios, 
numbering 2,000 men, had surrendered unconditionally 





to the Greeks. 


Germany.—The sudden death of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Alfred v. Kiderlen-Waechter, 
which occurred December 30, has carried off one of the 
most European Though highly 
praised for his energy and strength of character by the 
German press, yet the part taken by him in the Morocco 
controversy has not met with equal approval on all sides. 
Alfred v. Kiderlen-Waechter was born July 10, 1852, 
and while still in his teens fought in the war against 
In 1872 he began a course of law, which he con- 


noted diplomatists, 


France, 
tinued at the various leading German Universities. In 
1882 he the German Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, and later served in a similar 
He accompanied Entperor William 


was made secretary to 
capacity at Paris, 
in his diplomatic travels through Europe, and was sent 
as Ambassador to Hamburg, then to Copenhagen, and 
During the Hague confer- 


Bieberstein at Constanti- 


finally, in 1900, to Bukarest, 


ence he supplied for Baron v. 
nople. Since 1910 he was Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and after peacefully concluding his 


arrangements with France in the Morocco question, had 
proved himself particularly valuable to his country dur- 
ing the Balkan crisis. He was considered to have been 
most conversant with conditions in the near East. At 
the impressive funeral, which took place January 2, the 


Imperor was represented in the person of the Imperial 


Chancellor v. Bethmann Hollweg.——Financial condi- 


tions in Germany are declared to be entirely sound 


in spite of international complications. German ex- 
porters are warned, however, not to pitch their expecta- 
tions too high in regard to the promised American tariff 
revision, but cautiously to await the issue. In regard 
to the Governmental oil monopoly it is said that inde- 
pendent American producers have promised to supply 
a sufficient quantity of petroleum to answer the needs of 
If this offer can be realized the greatest 
objection made to the Government position will have 
been answered.——The coal strike in the Saar district 
will probably be peacefully settled, according to the 
present outlook. The miners have not been ordered out 
because of the hopeful prospects of a satisfactory agree- 


all Germany. 








ment with their employers. A truce of four weeks has 
been declared during which time the desired changes are 
to be introduced. In the village of Horst a party of 
young Poles fell upon the miners as they were returning 
from work. Two of the workmen were instantly killed 
and others were seriously wounded. 





Austria-Hungary.—A sabre duel fought between 
Count Tisza, the President of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Count Karolyi, one of the leaders of the Op- 
position, has aroused the entire country. Count Karolyi 
had been promient in the riots which had occurred in the 
Parliament, and was in consequence suspended from the 
sessions. His refusal to give Count Tisza in public the 
wonted salutation led to a challenge from the President 
of the House. The duel lasted an hour, until Count 
Karolyi was disabled by a wound in the arm. The 
scandal is heightened by the fact that even after the duel 
had been fought all efforts at reconciliation were fruit- 
less———The new election reforms, drawn up by the 
President of the Ministry, von Lukacs, and by the duel- 
ist, Count Tisza, have been submitted at Budapest. The 
number of voters is to be increased by half, according 
to the new proposals, an educational test is required, 
and special consideration is to be given to age and taxa- 
tion. In country districts the polling is to be open, and in 
the cities secret. Many of the Government adherents 
are dissatisfied with the bill, and several have already 
left the party. The Minister of Justice resigned from 
office, and the niembers of the Opposition did not even 
attend the session. Austria, according to official re- 
ports, has suffered severely in every department of com- 
merce and industry from the Balkan war. Worst of all, 
credit has sunk, and the run upon the banks has been 
disastrous. It is believed, however, that the greatest 
crisis is past, and that the future will be considerably 








brighter. 


Belgium.—According to the Brussels correspondent 
of the London Times, a powerful wireless telegraphy 
station is now under construction at Laeken, near Brus- 
sels, to permit communication with Boma, capital of the 
Congo Free State, either directly or by way of Bokar. 
According to anticipation, it will be possible to com- 
municate between Brussels and Boma about the begin- 
ning of next year. There are at present ten stations in 
the Belgian Congo, which communicate with one an- 


other. 


China.—According to a New York Herald despatch, 
President Yuan Shih-Kai denies indignantly the London 
Times’ recent assertion that China is starting the new 
year by defaulting. The railways, he says, were never 
more prosperous, the customs collections are the highest 
on record, the Republic has sufficient means for meeting 
the Boxer indemnity, the troops are paid regularly, and 
“the harvests from one end of China to the other are the 
greatest in the memory of man.” 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Papal Documents on Private Ownership 


The haze of modern errors which enfolds in its ob- 
scurity every social principle is nowhere gathered more 
densely than about the fundamental doctrine of property 
rights. Catholics themselves, both employers and em- 
ployed, are often misled in their bewilderment into the 
various phases of thought, which terminate in Socialism 
on the one hand, and in the many extremes of capitalistic 
excesses on the other. 

Amid all this confusion of contradictory views, the 
Church alone, guided by faith and reason, has ever held 
the safe and golden mean. It is as wrong to invoke her 
authority, without ample qualification, in defence of mod- 
ern capitalism as to proclaim her in support of Marxian 
economics. Yet as she will not reject a social teaching 
which has been her inheritance through the centuries, 
merely because she finds it suddenly proclaimed as a 
Socialistic discovery, so neither can she abandon a prin- 
ciple of justice because it has been abused in the name of 
capitalism. 

The “sacred rights of property,” to be held inviolate by 
individuals and commonwealths alike, are those which are 
founded upon the laws of nature and the Commandments 
of God. These rights, however, are sacred for all times, 
and in their principle are subject to no materialistic evolu- 
tion, whether in the Socialistic sense or according to the 
doctrine of modern Individualists. They are thus briefly 
stated by Pope Pius X in the fourth and fifth articles of 
his Motu proprio on Catholic Popular Action, and may be 
found developed at length in the Encyclical Rerum No- 
varum of Pope Leo XIII :— 

“TV. With regard to the goods of this earth, man 
has not only, like the animals, the use of them, but 
also the right of permanent ownership: and this, not 
only with reference to those goods which are con- 
sumed in being used, but also with reference to 
others. 

“V. Private property is an indisputable natural 
right, whether it be the fruit of labor or industry, or 
the transfer or gift on the part of another, and each 
one may reasonably dispose of it at will.” 

In these articles, therefore, the Sovereign Pontiff vin- 
dicates the right of permanent ownership, not only in re- 
gard to the goods of consumption, but likewise “with ref- 
erence to others.’’ That these others include private pro- 
ductive property, which constitutes the centre of Socialist 
attacks, is evident. It is largely against Socialism that 
this Motu proprio is directed, and it is particularly the 
Socialistic doctrine of property which is declared to be 
opposed to Catholic morality’ Thus, in describing the 
ideal of a-Christian Democracy, Pope Pius X tells us that 
it “is far removed from that of Social Democracy, and is 
based on the principles of the Catholic faith and morality, 
especially on that of never attacking in any way the in- 
violable right of private property.” (Art. XII.) 





Property is said to be rightfully acquired not only by 
labor, but likewise by “industry”—a term which, as dis- 
tinct from “labor,” refers equally to employer and em- 
ployed—by transfer or gift; “and each one may reason- 
ably dispose of it at will.” If, however, the laborer, who 
by his efforts and thrift has accumulated a moderate sum, 
is now under Socialism to be deprived of all possibility of 
deriving from it any interest, rent or profit, it is evident 
that no freedom of disposition is left to him. The at- 
tempts of political Socialists to gloss over these facts, 
especially in the case of the farmer, and to modify their 
untenable position, still leave untouched the fundamental 
principle of forced common ownership, which is here con- 
demned as a violation of natural justice. 

Wisely to regulate man’s inborn right to property, 
whether productive or not, and to prevent on the part of 
owners all undue aggressions detrimental to the common 
good, is the function of the State. But to hinder alto- 
gether the use of this right, or to restrict it to such an 
extent as is demanded by even the most conservative of 
Socialists, would be nothing short of tyranny and 
injustice. Economically, Socialism would prove equally 
disastrous to Capital and Labor. Morally, however, there 
is erected against it forever the insuperable barrier of the 
Seventh Commandment. 

The State has no power of ownership to dispose of the 
private property of citizens. It has only the power of 
jurisdiction to see that all the rights of individuals are 
duly respected and the common good is sufficiently con- 
sulted. The rights of property are not derived from the 
State or the law. Neither can they be made or unmade by 
a majority, as Socialists claim. They lie deeper than all 
human regulations or evolutions and are derived through 
nature from God. Here once more Faith and Socialism 
are irreconcilable. “Every man has by nature the right to 
possess property as his own,” wrote Pope Leo XIII in his 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum. It is the duty of the State 
to see that as many as possible be enabled to actualize this 
indefinite right vested in each individual. “The law,” he 
continues in the same document, “should favor ownership, 
and its policy should be to induce as many as possible of 
the humbler class to become owners.” 

There is question in this portion of the Encyclical, it 
should be noted, of productive property alone, of land- 
ownership. But this natural right-to “lucrative” property, 
as Pope Leo XIII calls it, is not confined to landed pos- 
sessions. No limitation excluding the means of produc- 
tion is ever made, but the term “private property” is used 
in its full unqualified sense wherever its rights are spoken 
of as “inviolate’”—subject only to such particular restric- 
tions as the common good may postulate in any given 
epoch. Such a restriction was the temporary prohibition 
placed by the Church upon the taking of interest at a time 
when this practice was the special means of oppressing 
the poor. But that under any circumstances the common 
good should ever require the abolition of practically all 
free exercise of a natural right, such as is that to produc- 
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tive property, is impossible. Only the unregulated use of 
this right calls for civil interference. 

That the right to productive property in general, with- 
out defining any special object, is thus derived from 
nature, and therefore beyond the power of man to abro- 
gate, is definitely affirmed by both Pope Leo XIII and 
Pope Pius X. : 

Speaking of Capital and Labor, and understanding by 
the former the possessors of productive property, Pope 
Leo thus plainly defines the Catholic position: “Just as 
the symmetry of the human frame is the resultant of the 
disposition of the bodily members, so in a State it ts or- 
dained by nature that these two classes should dwell in 
harmony and agreement, and should, as it were, groove 
into one another, so as to maintain the balance of the 
body politic. Each needs the other.” (Rerum Novarum.) 
No less decisive are the words of Pope Pius X as ex- 
pressed in the third article of the Fundamental Regula- 
tions of Christian Popular Action. 

To justify their attitude Socialists appeal to the right 
of eminent domain. On this point we need only say that 
the Church fully concedes to the State the right, in excep- 
tional cases, of appropriating certain private properties 
necessary for the common good, on the supposition, how- 
ever, that proper compensation is made. This, it is plain, 
does not in the least justify the State in appropriating all 
productive property to the extent demanded by Socialism. 
It is the same fallacy which underlies the argument that 
the right of taxation implies the right of confiscation. 
Because a part may be taken to preserve the whole, it does 
net follow that the whole may be likewise seized with 
impunity. “The right to possess private property,” says 
Pope Leo XIII, “is derived from nature, not from man; 
and the State has the right to control its use in the in- 
terests of the public good alone, but by no means to 
absorb it altogether. The State would therefore be un- 
just and cruel if under the name of taxation it were to 
deprive the private owner of more than is fitting.” 
(Rerum Novarum. ) 

Compensation, moreover, would be impossible under 
Socialism, since in return for productive property nothing 
could be offered except a dead weight of unproductive 
coin or paper bonds, which would be no equivalent. But 
compensation, though proposed by certain political tac- 
ticians within the party, is out of all question. “Not only 
in Great Britain, but on the Continent, in America, in 
Canada, and in Australia, the aim of the Socialist move- 
ment is confiscation,” the English Socialist candidly wrote 
in its issue of April, 1908. There is no Socialist authority 
who regards compensation as a duty of justice. At the 
best it can only be a matter of expediency. “Expropriate 
the expropriators,” is the final word of Marx. In an 
issue immediately preceding the Appeal’s attack upon the 
Federal Judiciary of April 27, 1912, this organ, which 
numbers among its editorial staff the oft-time Socialist 
candidate for the Presidency, Eugene Debs, thus plainly 


outlined its program: 





“The Appeal is frequently asked how the Social- 
ists will get possession of the railroads, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the coal mines, the oil fields and the 
instruments of production. Let me say again, as I 
have said frequently in these columns, that the 
Appeal is in favor of confiscating them. Why should 
we beat around the bush? To buy these and issue 
bonds in payment and then enact an income tax that 
will appropriate the capitalists’ revenue will amount 
to the same thing in the end.” This is a plain and a 
true statement. Socialistic confiscation and compen- 
sation would differ but little in practice. 


In defending, however, against Socialism the doctrine 
of private ownership, even in the means of production, 
the Church does not offer any sanction for the abuses of 
present-day capitalism, neither does she exclude any rea- 
sonable extension of municipal ownership which the com- 
mon good requires, since by this latter the lawful exercise 
of all rights of property must be regulated. 

In answer, therefore, to those who profess to see in the 
teaching of the Church a “capitalistic” doctrine, we would 
call attention to one important word in the second of the 
articles we have here considered. Private property is an 
indisputable right, Pope Pius X teaches, “and each one 
may reasonably dispose of it at will.” Not any arbitrary 
use of ownership, consequently, is to be permitted, but 
only such a disposition of property as accords with right 
reason. How this is to be understood we find fully 
described for us in the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 

By one word, therefore, are excluded at once all the 
brutal methods of competition, based upon the Darwin- 
ian survival of the fittest ; all the many unscrupulous busi- 
ness practices which to-day lure the unwary to their ruin ; 
all exploitation of the workers, the poor and the unpro- 
tected. In as far as such systems are made to represent 
capitalism the Church is its most deadly enemy. These 
abuses, however, do not of themselves constitute the sys- 
tem of productive property. They are only the poisonous 
growth of Mammonism upon the body economic and call 
for instant and relentless amputation in the interest of 
the common welfare. Yet it is part of the campaign of 
Socialism to represent the Church as the champion of 
these vices, most detested by her, in order by such meth- 
ods to alienate her children from their true Mother. It 
is only by misrepresentation, as we well know, that such a 
purpose can ever be accomplished. 

With this twofold enemy, therefore, storming at her 
portals, Mammonism and Socialism, it is the basest act of 
treason for any of her children to pass over into either 
camp and thereby league themselves with the forces 
against her. If, nevertheless, they refuse to heed her 
voice, they are only courting their own destruction and 
bringing others to ruin with them. For herself there can 
be no fear. The gates of hell have ever been open wide 
against her, but their legions are poured forth in vain. 
It is Christ Himself who has promised that they shall 
never prevail. 

JosEpH HUSSLEIN, s.J. 
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A Defunct Religion 


One of the most important events of contemporary 
Philippine history is the rise of Aglipayanism. It affects 
intimately not only the religious condition of the people, 
but also the civil; for it has been identified to a great ex- 
tent with the insurrectionary party, and for a time at least 
gave hope to many of being a nucleus of resistance to 
foreign dominion. This sect, or schism, was named after 
the renegade native priest Aglipay, who, although he can 
scarcely be called its founder, was made the head and 
front of its offending. With him were associated, in this 
religious enterprise, Aguinaldo and the other principal 
leaders actually in arms against the American soldiers. 

The roots of Aglipayanism were really in the Kati- 
punan, the secret society which was the fighting machine 
of the Filipino insurrection, and which stood in the same 
relation to the regular Freemasonry introduced from 
Spain as the Carbonari did to national Masonry in Italy 
in the day of its unification. Murder was the recognized 
method of the Katipunan, nor was it confined to Span- 
iards, whether religious men or seculars. About sixty 
Spanish religious priests were butchered with unspeak- 
able cruelty, and some 200 were kept prisoners for about 
a year anda half. Of these, ten died under the sufferings 
to which they had been subjected. Not long after the 
execution of Bonifacio, the founder of the Katipunan, by 
his fellow-conspirators, Aguinaldo, a schoolmaster or 
village official of Old Cavite, became the head of the 
organization. In accordance with the tenets and history 
of the Association, the new leader began to act as he 
pleased in matters of religion. He removed the legiti- 
mate pastors and appointed others. He declared the 
episcopal sees vacant, and established one general author- 
ity—Gregorio Aglipay, who had joined him in the field 
against the United States. Don Gregorio had been ac- 
cused of a great many offences, and when summoned by 
the Archbishop of Manila to appear before him, openly 
revolted, and founded, with his associates, the Indepen- 
dent Filipino Church. The appointment of American 
bishops, then not thought of, had, contrary to a statement 
sometimes made, nothing whatsoever to do with the 
schism of Aglipay. Even the native priests of the diocese 
of Vigan, from which Aglipay came, had petitioned for 
American bishops when they saw American supremacy 
established, long before the Holy See had announced its 
policy. 

Aglipayanism arose just at the moment when’ the 
guerilla leaders submitted to the American authorities, 
and the establishment of civil government put them 
largely in control of the newly constituted provinces. 
They quickly organized their religious propaganda. The 
people, without bishops, and in great part without priests, 
were cowed by the men of violence placed over them. 
Some sixteen Aglipayan so-called dioceses were proj- 
ected, but never more than three or four claimants re- 
ceived the title of bishops, of course without any conse- 





cration. Aglipay himself became chief bishop and head 
of the new form of Christianity. Seventeen native priests, 
of whom ten were from Aglipay’s own province, joined 
him. They promptly married and were made parish 
priests. The propaganda of apostasy was pushed ahead 
rapidly, and indeed officially. That is to say, the ex-insur- 
recto governors in the disaffected provinces connived at 
or instigated the spread of the Independent Church. No 
one misunderstood their position or action, and the post 
was usually delegated to inferior local officials and non- 
official associates, who either overawed the people or 
deceived them into schism. Many, moreover, welcomed 
it where the ground had been prepared. The people were 
told that their religion was just the same as before, but 
now independent; that all Romanists would be driven 
out, and that when all were Aglipayans they would have 
freedom. 

President Taft said very truly at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in 1904 that “the adherents of Aglipay came 
largely from the poorer people throughout the islands. 
The vicious and turbulent all joined the ranks; every 
demagogue and every disappointed politician who saw 
the initial rapid increase in the membership of the new 
church joined it in order to get the benefit of its supposed 
political strength.” But where the governors were Cath- 
olic and the people were not tampered with, it never 
gained ground. It was its political power that really 
spread it, for of a doctrinal religious propaganda there 
was ‘practically none, the Aglipayan parochial incumbent 
never appearing until his congregation had been provided 
for him. There were very few renegades out of the 
thousand native priests. So any one who was available 
received a call to the new ministry. The singers in the 
churches, who could read a little Latin without under- 
standing it, were preferred. They were clad in clerical 
apparel and trained for a little while in a “seminary” to 
go through the Mass and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, then put in charge of a parish; and all were 
obliged to come to them for religious functions. The 
contributions, however, exacted from the people went 
into the pockets of a few prominent men and women in 
each town or village, who formed a governing committee, 
and some fraction of it was sent to Manila. In those days 
the traveller would see a village or town of 4,000 souls, 
which two weeks previously was entirely and reverently 
Catholic, become almost immediately Aglipayano after a 
determined propaganda by the little local officials and 
their evangelists. Frequently the change was produced by 
influential families which dominated the neighborhood. 
The village band was one of the first objects of conver- 
sion. It promenaded through the village every Sunday 
morning to summon the believers to the exercise of their 
independent faith. The Mass in Latin, the choir singing 
as usual, the bells, the manner of worship, all tended to 
persuade that religion continued a$ before. In fact, no 
other power was felt but that on the side of Aglipayan- 


ism. The churches, cemeteries, residences, lands, were 
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seized and turned over to the new creed. In one diocese 
alone, that of Bishop Rooker, about 180 church properties 
were thus taken. The newly constituted municipalities 
quite commonly claimed all church property as their own. 
The municipal government of Manila laid claim to Arch- 
bishop Harty’s cathedral and took possession of his ceme- 
tery. For every foot of ground possessed for one or 
more centuries, the Church had to defend its claim in the 
courts. 

It was hard to say how many adopted the Aglipayan 
schism. The actual renegades—numerous enough—were 
relatively few compared with those who seemed to con- 
form outwardly. In some few provinces not a Catholic 
priest, or very few, remained, and not a church was left 
in the hands of Catholics. In others—a few—a very 
large percentage of the population was anti-Catholic. 
But the numbers claimed by Aglipayan, or other non- 
Cath exaggeration, were absurdly false. In a short 
time an almost incredible reaction began. The American 
Usually the respectable ele- 








bishops reached the scene. 
ment followed them. The native priests found their hands 
strengthened, and their courage American 
opinion began to declare itself in favor of the Catholic 
Church. And finally, after the ruinous lapse of six or 
seven years, the churches and other properties taken by 
the Aglipayans were restored by the Supreme Court of 
Manila. 


and the people lost; but the moral victory was emphatic. 


revived. 


The buildings were badly damaged, it is true, 


Since then the Catholic reaction has been steadily grow- 
ing. There are now ten bishops, instead of the five of 
Spanish days. There are some seven or eight seminaries, 
which will gradually supply the first and most acceptable 
remedy—a native priesthood. An indication of the 
changing tide may be perceived in the question usually 
asked by an American Protestant when you speak to him 
about Aglipayanism, “But is not that movement dead ?” 
D. LYNCH, s.J. 


A Great Catholic Statesman 


It is significant of the paucity of our knowledge of 
the sufferings and the struggles of our brethren in the 
household of the Faith across the seas, that the death in 
January last of one of Austria’s leading Catholic public 
men evoked little or no comment in our Catholic press. 
And yet Dr. Alfred Ebenhoch filled a large place in the 
history of the great struggle for economic and religious 
liberty in Austria, which the unforgettable Lueger in- 
stituted and directed with such wonderful vigor and suc- 
cess for over a quarter of a century. Indeed, Ebenhoch 
stood little below Lueger in political skill, eloquence and 
The death of both leaders within two 
years of each other is a severe blow to the Catholic cause 


organizing power. 


in Austria. 

Alfred Ebenhoch was born in Bregenz, in the Aus- 
trian province of Vorarlberg, on May 18, 1855, the son 
His secondary studies 


of a fairly well-to-do tradesman. 








were made in the Stella Matutina, the celebrated 
gymnasium of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, at 
Feldkirch, in Vorarlberg. He studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, his course there being interrupted 
in 1878, when he participated in the military occupation 
of Bosnia. After winning his doctorate in law in 1881, 
he took up the practice of his profession at Linz, the 
capital of Upper Austria. Politics soon claimed him, 
however, and in 1888 he was elected to the Reichsrat for 
the first time, retaining his seat almost continuously until 
his death. The year following witnessed his election to 
the Upper Austrian Diet, and from 1898 to 1907, he was 
administrative chief of that crown-land, relinquishing 
his office only to become Minister of Agriculture of the 
Empire in the latter year. 

Ebenhoch’s political career was cast in stirring times. 
(See America, Vol. 3, pp. 5, 33.) He was, like Lueger, 
Prince Liechtenstein, Gessmann and Weiskirchner, a 
disciple of Baron Vogelsang, the eminent social-political 
worker, whose ideal was a Catholic democracy in a Cath- 
olic State, where the government should be for all the 
Lueger’s 


people, and not for a few favored classes. 


struggles had begun in the late seventies, when he led 
the battle against Jewish Liberalism and its consequent 
official corruption, carrying the campaign from Vienna 
into the provinces, until the movement became nation- 
wide. In the beginning of his political life, Ebenhoch 
affiliated with the Conservative party, but he soon real- 
ized that conservatism was not the political creed for 
one who wished to serve the Catholic masses; hence it 
was not surprising that, in many questions of importance 
to the people, he took a decided stand against the views 
The real break came in 1895, 
the 


of his political colleagues. 
when Ebenhoch 
Reichsrat, the occasion being the triple refusal of the 


openly championed Lueger in 
Emperor, a refusal instigated by Count Badeni, the 
Premier of the Liberal Cabinet, to give the required im- 
perial sanction to Lueger’s election as Burgomeister of 
Vienna. The effort was made to keep Ebenhoch from 
open affiliation with Lueger’s party by the organization 
of the Catholic People’s Party, in 1895; but the two 
leaders were guided by the same principles, and were 
laboring for the same ends; a union was inevitable under 
the circumstances. In Lueger’s great fight for direct and 
universal suffrage, Ebenhoch was his ardent supporter; 
by his eloquence and political skill he won over the entire, 
widely spread People’s Union of Upper Austria, of 
which he had been elected President in 1895. The bril- 
liant victory of Lueger’s party in 1907, a victory for 
Christian Social Reform, found the splendidly organized 
Catholics of Upper Austria, under Ebenhoch’s lieuten- 
ancy, once and for all in the Christian camp. The Cath- 
olics of Salzburg and Styria followed suit; and thus 
arose the national Christian Social party, which is still, 
despite the setback of 1911, the strongest German party 
in the Austrian Empire. 

In the fall of 1907, the Christian Socials were invited 
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by the Crown to name two of their leaders for Cabinet 
portfolios. At first Lueger resisted, well knowing that 
nothing was more dangerous to a veritable people’s party 
in Austria than participation in a government body, in 
which the positions were held by ministers whose political 
views were antagonistic. But the Emperor insisted, and 
Ebenhoch and Gessmann entered the Cabinet of Baron 
Beck. They resigned, however, in 1908. In his brief 
tenure of office, Ebenhoch reorganized and modernized 
the Departmeent of Agriculture, and his resignation is 
to this day a source of regret to men of every political 
faith. The year 1909 witnessed the end of his work in 
the Upper Austrian Diet. He took up his residence in 
Vienna, and retained his seat in the Reichsrat. No one, 
after Lueger, was more influential in the councils of the 
party; after Lueger’s death Ebenhoch’s influence was 
paramount. His reelection to the Reichsrat followed as 
a matter of course in 1911; but he was soon forced to 
resign, as he felt his old-time health rapidly leaving him. 

It may be recalled that the great losses suffered by the 
Christian Social Party in Austria in the elections of 1911, 
were confined almost wholly to the city of Vienna; in 
the provinces, in spite of the united efforts of Socialists 
and Liberals, there was a slight gain. In the opinion of 
most observers this result was due to the fact, that in 
Vienna the party was not a close-knit political body, but 
was held together by Lueger’s prestige and wonderful 
personality, the removal of which, in the year preceding 
the struggle, was tantamount to a dissolution. It was 
evident, too, that the worth of a vigorous Catholic press, 
in a city where the influential sheets were in the hands 
of the enemy, had not been recognized. But in the 
provinces it was different. There the organization of the 
party had been brought to a high degree of efficiency, 
above all in Ebenhoch’s district of Upper Austria. He 
was, besides, one of the few parliamentarians who had a 
keen sense of the value of the press in the struggle for 
social and political reform, to which he had devoted his 
life. No name was more frequently appended to articles 
in the party newspapers than his own; every new press 
enterprise that gave promise of efficient aid to the cause 
was assured beforehand of his active and enthusiastic 
collaboration. He was the author of several excellent 
works on the social question, and even composed several 
dramas, which were produced with marked success. Nat- 
urally, he was cordially hated by the Liberal and anti- 
Christian elements in Austrian politics, and with char- 
acteristic indecency their press organs followed him with 
their venom even to the grave. 

It is exceedingly difficult for those who have never ex- 
perienced it to realize the shamelessness with which out- 
spoken Catholics in public life in Austria are vilified by 
Socialist and Jewish Liberal newspapers. Character, 
motives, education, family life, everything is impeached 
and held up to constant ridicule. The flawless, open, 
never-failing profession of his faith, which marked AI- 
fred Ebenhoch’s career is, therefore, worthy of our 





He owed his sterling Catholicity, 
above all, to the influence and example of his noble Cath- 
olic parents; but in no small measure, also to the school 
of his boyhood nursery, which has been a veritable 
nursery of great Catholics, both in civil and ecclesiastical 


deepest admiration. 


life. He was in the forefront of every Catholic move- 
ment; gave unreservedly of his time and his more than 
ordinary administrative ability to the organization of the 
various local and national Catholic congresses; his elo- 
quent voice and pen were ever at the disposal of the 
Church, and the Church’s manifold charitable interests. 
His personal piety was exemplary, above the ordinary; 
every First Friday saw him at the altar rail. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that his death-bed was marked by 
heroic patience and resignation, and by a touching humi- 
lity. Like that of Lueger, his death edified the nation. 

During the last twenty years there has been a mar- 
vellous growth in German-speaking countries of the 
Sodalities of the Blessed Virgin. This growth has mani- 
fested itself, not only in numbers, but in thoroughness 
of organization, and in the more perfect realization of 
the true aim of the Sodality, that is, the perfection of 
the Catholic laity in public and private life. Many see 
in the success of this movement the hope of the rejuve- 
nation of Catholicity. When the history of the move- 
ment is written no name will stand higher on the roll of 
honor of the great workers in the revival than that of 
Dr. Alfred Ebenhoch. In his boyhood he was a member 
of the students’ sodality at Stella Matutina; in his youth 
he was enrolled in the university sodality in Innsbruck, 
and in later years he was never out of touch with either. 
He was the principal orator at the Sodality Congress in 
Linz, in 1907. At the time he had been mentioned as 
a possible Minister of State. Well knowing that the 
anti-Christian politicians would seek to make capital out 
of his active participation in sodality work, he neverthe- 
less lent his aid, as Landeshauptmann of Upper Austria, 
to the organization of the Congress, and made a mem- 
orable speech on the importance of the Sodality for the 
life of the individual, of the Church, and of the State. 
He was one of the orators, also, at the great Sodality 
Congress at Salzburg, in 1910. And he had promised to 
preside at the monster gathering of Viennese sodalists 
planned for, December, 1911. But December found him 
on his death-bed, from which he sent his last greetings 
to his fellow-sodalists. 

Ebenhoch’s character has been admirably summed up 
by his life-long friend, Father Heinrich Abel, S.J., 
Vienna’s venerable Mdnnerapostel: “With the passing 
of Dr. Alfred Ebenhoch we have lost one who was in 
every sense a ‘whole man,’ from top to toe the soul of 
honor and loyalty; an Austrian from his heart, his coun- 
try’s servant with talent, pen and sword, patriotic to the 
core; a Catholic in word and deed, a courageous and for- 
bearing Christian gentleman.” Such a life should be an 
inspiration for Catholics the world over. 

M. J. AHERN, S.J. 
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The Red Man 


When the French first entered Canada, some three 
hundred years ago, they did not feel that they were di- 
vinely commissioned to exterminate the aborigines. 
There were occasional battles, it is true, but not with 
the Canadian tribes. The enemies were the terrible Iro- 
quois from New York, who invaded Canada with the 
sole purpose of exterminating all the other Indian peoples 
and incidentally the French, who had settled there. It 
is to the great credit of the French, however, that even 
in dealing with these bloodthirsty invaders, there is only 
one instance on record of Government treachery in 
their regard, that namely of de Denonville, who invited 
some of the chiefs to a parley and then put them in 
chains. It was the only break in the persistent policy 
that was pursued from the beginning of treating the 
Indians as human beings, respecting their rights and 
putting faith in their words. 

What the French colonists began, the English Govern- 
ment continued, and to-day the Indian villages like 
Lorette, Caughnawaga, Killarney, Wekwemikong and 
others are a delight to those who visit them because of 
the physical comfort, the happiness, the intelligence and 
the unaffected Catholic piety that reign there. The 
reason is the Government is intensely interested in their 
welfare, and this fact happens just now to be brought 
out coincidentally with the horrible revelations made with 
regard to our American reservations. 

The total number of Indians living in the Provinces 
of the Dominion is about 105,000, or about one-third of 
those whom the United States is supposed to look after. 
Yet for these 105,000 the Ottawa Parliament voted for 
the last fiscal year the sum of $164,566 for hospitals, 
medical attendance and medicine, whereas in the same 
period our Washington legislators consented to give only 
$90,000 for combatting disease among its 300,000 wards. 

This is only one instance of the means which the Gov- 
ernment of Canada avails itself of to secure the devoted 
allegiance of the Indian population, The Indians respect 
and trust the authorities, and the authorities respect and 
trust them. Mr. Matthew K. Sniffen, the Secretary of 
the Indian Rights Association, who was sent to Canada to 
study the conditions there, is very emphatic in impressing 
that fact on the Association to which he belongs: 

“The prime factor in the Canadian policy,” he 
says, “has been to regard all treaties made with the 
Indians as sacred and inviolable, and so far as we 
are aware they have been faithfully lived up to and 
fully respected. No Indian in Canada can come for- 
ward and say that his land has been taken from him 
without his full consent. Canada’s Indians have ab- 


solute confidence in the Government’s good faith. 
“Our Indians, for the most part, have very little 
confidence in the Government, and any measure 
brought to their attention, no matter how worthy and 
proper it may be, is always regarded with suspicion ; 
and is it strange when we think of our past dealings 
with them? 


As Major McLaughlin has aptly put it 








in his book, ‘My Friend, the Indian,’ they ‘have been 
treated as liars and cheats by liars and cheats.’ ” 


The reason of this difference between ourselves and 
our neighbors is plain to any observer, The Canadians, 
both French and English, have always sincerely endeav- 
ored to teach them that form of Christianity which alone 
appeals to the red man, and which is the only one that 
has ever succeeded in civilizing him; whereas with us 
the mere possibility of the apparition of a priest or a 
Sister of Charity among these miserable wrecks of a 
vanishing people is enough to evoke a shriek of protest 
all over the country, and to set the whole Government 
machinery at work to shut out the ghost. The sad con- 
sequence is that the Indians are held to be “liars and 
cheats” and the Government officials are classed in the 
same category; and so far there seems to be little hope 
of improvement. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Lull in the Balkans 


BELGRADE, Dec. 16, 1912. 

While negotiations are proceeding in London and tired 
combatants are recuperating on the Chataldja lines, sin- 
ister rumors are afloat of a resumption of hostilities with 
Turkey and of a fresh war between Servia and Austria 
that may lead to the long threatened European war which 
haunts the minds of diplomats and statesmen. Bulgaria 
hopes to obtain Adrianople even though she has not been 
able to reduce it by force of arms. She affects at present 
to make this an indispensable condition of peace, and 
Montenegro puts forward the same claim to Scutari, be- 
fore which her troops have also fallen in great numbers 
without result. The possession of these two strongholds 
in the East and West of what was the Ottoman empire 
will be demanded: by the Balkan Alliance, while the claims 
of Servia and Greece are not known to be guaranteed in 
the same manner. ; 

Greece, no more than Bulgaria nor Montenegro, had 
finished her task when the armistice was proclaimed. 
It is no doubt due to her incertitude of realizing what she 
aspires to own, but does not hold, that Greece continues 
her operations while the other three Powers are standing 
still. Servia was first ready and first in a position to 
assist her allies. A strong Servian contingent posted on 
the rear of the Greek army enabled it to take Salonica 
with ease. The Second Army Corps of Servia was 
despatched after the battle of Kumanovo to support the 
Bulgarian attack on Chataldja. Guns and troops were 
likewise offered by Servia to Montenegro, but that proud 
little State declined with thanks and continued its vain 
struggle of brave hearts against walls of stone. If Servia, 
however, has been the most successful of the four Allies, 
her outlook is the gloomiest in face of Austria’s aggres- 
sive attitude. 

I can hear, as I write, the sound of musketry practice 
from across the Sava, where newly quartered regiments 
are in active training. Powerful searchlights play over 
this city all night, and the monitors, that were seldom ob- 
served to frequent this part of the river, now rush to and 
fro, whistling shrilly as if to remind Servians that the 
great imperial neighbor is mustering her troops. This 
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kingdom, rallied to its utmost strength, could oppose but 
300,000 men to Austria’s 950,000. It is true that the 
former are one compact block, one in patriotism and 
nationality, while the latter comprise various races and 
tendencies: Slav, Magyar, Teuton, Italian. Moreover, it 
is a well-known fact that Austria dare not withdraw her 
troops from Bosnia, Croatia or even Bohemia, and that 
Servia’s victories have aroused such enthusiasm that a 
march against her just now would be very much against 
the grain. But Austria may count on the German army, 
and this is the crucial point for Europe. Russia holds the 
key to the situation.. Will she support Servia? 

Russia is ominously silent and Balkan politicians judge 
the future by the past. Russia has never been a warm 
friend to Servia. She has augmented Bulgarian territory 
at Servia’s expense and placidly assented to Servia’s eco- 
nomic dependence on Austria. The words of Prince Gort- 
chakoff (Russian delegate), to the Servian Premier at the 
time of the Berlin Congress: “Go to Count Andrassy!” 
are still remembered here with bitter resentment. An- 
drassy, indeed, and his followers in Balkan policy, showed 
friendship and gave protection to Servia in hours of need. 
3ut the price exacted was too great. Austria humiliated 
Servia too far, wounded too grievously Servia’s national 
pride, for good relations to continue. The loss of Bosnia 
made Servian patriots turn again to the North, and no- 
body doubts that the encouragement, mayhap the direct 
initiative of the Balkan Alliance was Russia’s answer to 
that appeal. It is not enough, however, to pull the strings. 
More is necessary in order to prove that Russia is really 
the protectress of the Balkan nations. 

If Sasonoff does not to-day advise Servia to consult 
Count Berchtold it is time that Russia declared how much 
she means to risk for Servia’s interests. The Turcophile 
Beaconsfield has no disciples in the England of to-day; 
Bismarck’s successors have renounced the hope of gal- 
vanizing the extinct authority of the Sultan; Austria 
alone is directly involved, and surely Russian diplomacy, 
backed by millions of soldiers, should persuade Austrian 
statesmen that Servia, freed from Moslem rule, will not 
be allowed to fall into a second vassalage. Should Russia 
refuse to make a sacrifice for Servia’s access to the sea, a 
great revulsion of feeling is bound to come, and the close 
alliance with Austria, so dreaded and so long predicted 
for Servia, will surely be realized in some form or other. 
Thus, in spite of the Balkan Alliance, the old struggle 
between Russia and Austria for supremacy in the Penin- 
sula is still the prime factor moving the delegates at the 
conference in London. 

It is interesting to watch the attitude of those States 
that prided themselves on being strictly neutral, now that, 
contrary to all expectation, the Christian Allies have dis- 
integrated the mighty Ottoman Empire. Rumania, which 
gave neither man, gun nor good wish to her four sister- 
kingdoms when they started, is grumbling, sulkily, at 
being ignored in the division of the spoils. She asks for 
“compensation” because they enlarge their territory by 
so much land as they have gained by the blood of their 
sons. Bulgaria, she finds, might now cede to her at least 
a slice of Silistria and repay herself by encroaching a 
little further on Servian soil. Rumania has also discov- 
ered that the Kutso-Vlachs of Macedonia are as dear to 
her as the Albanians to Austria. She is ready to protect 
them from Greek oppression as she never did from the 
Turk. The Kutso-Vlachs, or Western Wallachians, be it 
noted, are a fine race, remnant of the Roman soldier set- 
tlers and not, like the Rumanians, descendants of the 
banished convicts of the Empire. The Kutso-Vlachs, be- 








wildered at the sudden display of affection from their 
hitherto impassive cousins, are not coming forward as 
had been hoped, with a demand for affiliation to Rumania. 
They have thrown in their lot with the peoples among 
whom they are scattered and with whom they have fought 
and won. 

Austria had disclaimed all desire for territorial expan- 
sion at the very beginning of the war, thus emphasizing 
her absolute disinterestedness in the contest between Turk 
and Christian; but a friend in the Prussian Parliament 
has just pathetically called Europe’s attention to the fact 
that Austria is the only Balkan Power that has got noth- 
ing by the recent changes in the Peninsula! Before such 
a declaration reason and justice stand amazed. 

Italy’s comments are bitter to everybody all round. 
Had she foreseen Turkey’s total discomfiture how care- 
ful she would have been to delay signing the treaty that 
gave her only Tripoli! The discouraging news of peace 
between Italy and Turkey just as the Allies were march- 
ing over the Turkish frontier came as a shock to these. 
At such a moment Italy’s friendship would have been 
precious, but her object had been attained. The posses- 
sion of a province in North Africa gave her the rank of 
a great maritime power. She was more intent on con- 
ciliating the Osmanlis and Arabs, who resisted to the last, 
than on giving a hand to the Christians at home. It is in 
vain that Italy seeks credit for Turkey’s downfall in 
Europe. The loss of Tripoli was merely a loss of pres- 
tige, for it was a neglected province, unexploited, almost 
ignored until attacked. Cut off from communication with 
Constantinople, the tribes, who were the Sultan’s allies 
rather than his subjects, were doomed to disintegration 
and defeat. For Italy the possession of Tripoli may mean 
the foundation of a great colonial. power—Turkey has not 
lost so much as Italy has gained—but the repercussion of 
this conquest had little or no bearing on the course of 
events in European Turkey. 

I can vouch for it that the Allies’ plan of campaign was 
ripe for execution many months before it was undertaken 
and that the mass of the rank and file that charged and 
hewed down the old oppressor had never heard of Tripoli. 
The renewal of the Triple Alliance was perhaps the only 
means of staving off open recrimination with regard to 
Albania between the rival “protectors,” Italy and Austria. 
That Italy covets Avlona, separated from her own coast 
by only twenty miles of sea, is patent to every reader of 
the Italian press. Although the governments of the two 
Powers that now rule the Adriatic are at one with regard 
to the advisability of excluding a third, however humble, 
they watch each other jealously, and will find in the 
autonomous Albania of their creation a fertile ground 
for intrigue. There is hope for Servia in the disinclina- 
tion of Italy to see Alessio or St. John de Medua assigned 
to Albania, that is, covertly to Austria. Both “protective 
Powers” would cede either of these ports more readily to 
Montenegro than to Servia, Montenegro disposing of 
neither capital nor native industry sufficient to develop a 
great commercial centre. Attempts to sow dissension be- 
tween the two Servian States on this very subject are 
already being made. Friction between Bulgars and Greeks 
has been skilfully fomented at Salonica. 

Happily, the Balkan Allies are still loyal to each other, 
and after proving that union of the weak can break the 
strength of a mighty force such as the Ottoman Empire, 
they turn a united front to the more’ dangerous enemy, 
the “baptized Turks” of the North, as the Balkan peasant 
styles the Christian friends of Turkey. 

Zz. C. 
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Spain’s Treaty with France 


Maprip, Dec. §, 1912. 

The correspondents of foreign periodicals, especially 
English, have telegraphed from Madrid to their respective 
papers expressing their surprise at the indifference with 
which the public in Spain has received the publication of 
the treaty with France regarding Morocco. They im- 
agined, apparently, that Spaniards would go into ecsta- 
sies, don their holiday attire and decorate their houses 
over the acquisition of a few thousand square miles of 
ground in North Africa. There has been nothing of this. 
A cold and contemptuous shrug of the shoulders at the 
conclusion of these eleven months’ negotiations—that is 
all. The fact is really strange, and surprises those who 
are not acquainted with our psychology and internal con- 
dition. But for ourselves, the thing is entirely logical and 
natural. 

In the first place, one of the most pronounced charac- 
teristics of contemporary Spaniards is their indifference 
to the serious and transcendental things of life, especially 
things which affect the public, The majority of them have 
not even taken the trouble to read the treaty, or realize 
what we gain or lose by it in African soil. It would 
awaken far more interest to know whether Sefor Maura 
went out to walk with a smiling or with a serious counte- 
nance, or whether Count Romanones has modified his 
effusive salutation to Senor Derroux, or whether we are 
near a political crisis or not. We seem to be a people 
moved only by trifles or by personal and partisan politics. 
Here you have to carry the people to the voting booths 
on election days, so little do they realize the necessity of 
intervention in public affairs or of procuring the prosper- 
ity and progress of the country. Thus it happens that in 
a session of a few hours and almost without discussion 
the question of national revenues is regulated. Why, 
then, should we be surprised that the treaty regarding 
Morocco arouses no concern? It is true that by it we 
acquire a considerable strip of territory. This would be 
a motive for satisfaction in a small country of dense pop- 
ulation such as Belgium. But for us the matter has little 
meaning. For one reason, because information concern- 
ing the land in question is contradictory. Some describe 
it as a Garden of Eden; others, as a desert. Moreover, 
we have here in Spain thirty million hectares of land— 
seventy-five million acres—that is, sixty per cent. of 
the soil of our country, completely abandoned and with- 
out cultivation of any kind. This is due to lack of irriga- 
tion, of roads and other means of communication, of the 
necessary means of agriculture, and even of laborers. 
There is no hope that what is not done to make the soil 
of Spain prolific and to relieve the misery of her people 
now driven to emigration, will be accomplished in the 
Dark Continent. Nor will the opportunity of extending 
Spanish civilization appeal to many. We have in our 
country less than half of the needed elementary schools. 
Many thousands of children in our streets are without a 
possibility of education. Nine thousand four hundred 
and fifty schools are of urgent and imperious necessity to 
afford school facilities to the young. Add to all this the 
reputation of our colonies and possessions as being the 
refuge and reward of a swarm of place-hunters. 

All this does not mean, however, that the territory now 
subjected to our influence is of no national importance. 
For without it, the iron circle of France would choke us; 
and our existing possessions—Melilla, Ahucemas, etc., 
would be constantly exposed to the attacks of a hostile 










people. Finally, our ‘national self-love is flattered by being 
thus internationally appointed with France as guardian of 
the vast empire of Morocco. NoRBERTO TORCAL. 


Political Coalitions in Holland 


That America is not the only field where the wily and 
resourceful politician is much in evidence at the approach 
of election time has been instanced once more by the latest 
scheme set afloat in Holland for the evident purpose of 
crippling the vote of the Administration’s Protestant sup- 
porters. So far only the Liberal and Socialist press and 
its congeners have bent their every effort in this direction, 
principally by exploiting the bugaboo of Rome’s growing 
power. Now a coterie of Liberal members of the Dutch 
Reformed Church have come to their aid by launching a 
brand new party of their own under the appellation of 
Christian Socials. It should be known that fully one-half 
the membership of that Church are recognized supporters 
of the Liberal party, while the other half divide their 
political allegiance between the Christian Historical and 
the Anti-Revolutionary parties, the last named being the 
group of Protestants led by the famous Dr. Kuyper of 
the Reformed Church. The Christian Social platform, 
as enunciated a few weeks ago, is such that Catholics 
could not in principle support several of its planks, nota- 
bly those advocating preferential treatment in favor of 
the public schools, and increased subsidizing by the State 
of the Reformed Churches. Under the present constitu- 
tional arrangement the government pays the clergy of all 
denominations an annual stipend, limited, however, by the 
Liberal party some twenty-five years ago to the then 
existing parishes and congregations. This stipend in the 
case of Catholic priests is rather exiguous, and a mere 
dole in comparison with the salaries allowed Protestant 
ministers. The new party, however, proposes to increase 
the existing subsidies in favor of the Reformed Churches 
exclusively, and by this move no doubt figures to coax 
away many an orthodox vote from the Coalition. As an 
old seventeenth century Dutch poet puts it in homely 
metaphor : 

“Om der wille van het smeer 
Likt de kat de kandeleer.” 


That is: For the sake of the tallow, a cat will lick the 
candlestick ! 

It would be premature at this time to speculate how far 
these proferred spoils will ultimately influence the ortho- 
dox vote at the election this coming summer. Several of 
the originators of this latest move on the political chess 
board are modernized preachers, while all of them have 
been identified in the past with the Liberal party. Hence, 
judging from the make up alone of its sponsors, it is con- 
jectured that neither Catholics nor any of the other divis- 
ions of the Coalition need entertain much apprehension 
on account of this latest political scheme. 

In connection with it, and with other minor dissensions 
among Protestants, a recent interview with Dr. Kuyper 
in the Catholic Maasbode of Rotterdam is of more than 
passing import. This clear-headed statesman, now re- 
tired from active politics, holds that in view of recent 
complications a new agreement between its several com- 
ponent parts has become imperative if the Coalition’s 
life is to be prolonged in the future. He declared that 
fresh guarantees should be given by the disturbing ele- 
ment to obviate a recurrence of similar confusing entan- 
glements. When reminded that the Coalition, among 
other satisfactory results, had greatly contributed to a. 
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more amicable understanding between Catholics and his 
own immediate following, he added that such was en- 
tirely owing to the fact that both of them firmly hold on 
to principle. There was indeed a decided antithesis be- 
tween Catholics and his own coreligionists, but at the 
same time each knew clearly on what points they could 
mutually agree, and effectively cooperate with each other. 
With much animation he told his interviewer that during 
the winter months he should most likely make an address 
at a Catholic gathering in the South, and facetiously re- 
marked that his topic for the occasion might be: Rome 
and Dordrecht (the Dutch Geneva). 

In striking contrast with this ever recurring wrangling 
among outsiders, one cannot help adverting to the con- 
tinued solidarity of the Catholic vote, which is being reg- 
ularly cast without break or dissension. As time goes on 
there may occur among Catholic leaders in the press and 
on the platform a clashing of ideas as to development and 
application of principles under continually changing con- 
ditions, but at the ballot box party principles and party 
discipline rule supreme, and Catholics so far are stead- 
fastly confronting the enemy in solid and unbroken ranks. 

Up to last month little or no progress had been made in 
the discussion of the government old age and invalid pen- 
sion bill. Only some twenty out of the four hundred arti- 
cles of which it is composed have been debated. Unless 
the government sees its way clear toward the introduc- 
tion of the closure among the rules now governing par- 
liamentary debates, the measure is likely to fail to pass 
during the life of the present House, solely owing to the 
obstructionist tactics on the part of the minority of its 
members. ¥. 3 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


OBLATES OF MARY IMMACULATE IN CEYLON. 


The visit to Colombo of the Most Rev. Dr. Dontenwill, 
O.M.J., who has spent most of his life in Canada, fur- 
nishes the Ceylon Catholic Messenger of November 5 
with an occasion to give a brief sketch of the progress of 
the Church in the Island of Ceylon. This sketch we here 
reproduce in part: 

“Fifteen years have therefore passed since the Oblate 
Missions in Ceylon last received a visit from the central 
administration. In the interval an important change has 
taken place¥by the union of the Vicariate of Jaffna with 
that of Colombo, the two forming one Missionary vi- 
cariate under one Vicar of Missions, Nor is this all the 
change that has been effected. In 1898 the Vicars of 
Jaffna and Colombo presented to the General Chapter of 
the Order reports of their Missions. Let us compare the 
figures given therein with the statistics for the past Ec- 
clesiastical yeear. 


1898 1912 
, Colombo 183,826 224,285 
Catholics......... Jaffna 40,000 51,098 
ia {Colombo 8,608 9,399 
ID ccna don i Jaffna 1,024 2.025 
, sColombo 256,250 1,324,343 
Communions. .... | Jaffna 40,361 285,974 


“Figures are equivocal. At times they are considered 
eloquent, at others no value is attached to them. We do 
not therefore trust to numerals alone. Let us glance at 
the moral side of the question. It was but last year that 
we celebrated the jubilee of Ceylon’s Apostle, Father 





Joseph Vaz. What the gift of Faith was worth we saw 
in his life—his tribulations, sufferings, persecutions, aus- 
terities, fatigues and heroic death. He was the one sent 
by God to rebuild the walls of our Jerusalem. He raised 
the fallen Church of Ceylon from its ruins and made of 
her a garden fair and comely in the eyes of the Lord. 
But a day came when workers in the vineyard were few 
and insufficient, and it was then that the sons of de 
Mazenod, at the invitation of Bishop Bettachini, came to 
Ceylon to continue the work of Father Joseph Vaz, and 
propagate the sufferings and trials of his life together 
with the light of Faith. 

“The great founder was still living, and on the 21st of 
October, 1847, three Oblate priests and a lay brother— 
Fathers Semeria, Keating, Clamin and Brother De Ste- 
phanis—left Marseilles for Ceylon with Bishop Bet- 
tachini. They landed in Colombo at the beginning of 
the following year and began without delay their apos- 
tolate. 

“In 1856 Father Semeria was consecrated Bishop as 
auxiliary to Dr. Bettachini, and in the following year 
succeeded him as Vicar Apostolic of Jaffna. The first 
Oblate Bishop had difficulties innumerable to conquer. 
The ignorance of his Christians, their attachment to 
superstitious practices, the lack of missionaries, the ar- 
duous nature of the country and climate and others even 
of a more annoying nature had to be contended against. 

“Tn 1883 a new vicariate apostolic was formed by the 
severance of the Central Province from Colombo, and the 
same year Bishop Bonjean was transferred to Colombo. 
Three years later Colombo was erected into an Archie- 
piscopal See and its Oblate Bishop became the first Arch- 
bishop in Ceylon, Four years ago we gave a brief sketch 
of the twenty-five years of Oblate apostolate in Colombo. 
We can here only record the principal establishments that 
have sprung up in the two dioceses. We have St. Mar- 
tin’s Seminary in Jaffna, St. Bernard’s Seminary and St. 
Aloysius’ Seminary in Colombo, St. Patrick’s College in 
the former city, St. Joseph’s in the latter, the Colombo- 
gam Orphanage in the north, St. Vincent’s Home in the 
south, well-nigh 600 schools in the two dioceses, several 
convents, a Catholic Union, Catholic clubs, Conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul, numerous Societies for Young 
Men and pious Confraternities. As for the Catholic life 
of the people and the footing that Catholicism has ob- 
tained in the country we have the following testimony 
from last year’s Census Commissioner : 

“*The preponderance of Roman Catholicism at the 
present time is very marked. In seven out of the nine 
Provinces more than 70 per cent. of the Christians are 
Roman Catholics. The Districts with the largest pro- 
portions are Chilaw with nearly 98 per cent., Mannar 97 
per cent., Mullaittivu 9314 per cent., and Trincomalee 
90% per cent. Puttalam, including the pilgrims at St. 
Anna’s on the census night, shows a proportion of nearly 
99 per cent, of the Christian population as Roman Cath- 
olics; excluding the pilgrims, the proportion is 98 per 
cent. The enormous and increasing popularity of the 
great Roman Catholic pilgrimages at St. Anna’s and 
Madu are abundant proof of the strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ceylon. Roman Catholicism has im- 
proved in every District, and is the predominant sect in 
every District of the Island. At the last Census Matara 
was the one exception, but at this Census the Roman 
Catholics are in a majority in this District also. The 
proportion of Roman Catholics amongst the Christians is 


.83 per cent., as compared with 82 per cent. at the last 


999 


Census. 
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A Decision to Be Tested 


\ recent decision handed down by Judge Teller, pre- 
siding in one of the lower courts in Denver, has aroused 
general indignation, and the Catholic body, believing that 
the jurist’s ruling establishes a damaging and cruel pre- 
cedent, is making arrangements to carry the case to the 
Supreme Court of the State. The facts in the case are 
these: The wife of Patrick Flannery, a poor but worthy 
laboring man, died four years ago. She left three chil- 
dren, two of them young, one an infant. The father suc- 
ceeded in placing the two former in a Catholic orphan- 
age, but as the Sisters in charge of that institution were 
ill-prepared to care for the infant, he placed this child in 
charge of a woman, a neighbor, agreeing to pay a certain 
monthly charge for her services. Flannery paid the 
stipend regularly, but six weeks ago he fell sick and real- 
izing that he was near his end, like any good Catholic 
parent, he was eager to provide for the future of his 
little one. 
child had no religion, as she openly confessed, and Flan- 
nery, naturally, desired to have his child brought up a 
Catholic. When he sought to recover the little one to 
place it with his other children in the Catholic orphanage, 
the foster-mother, who in the intervening four years had 
learned to love the child, refused to give it up. Flannery 
brought suit to establish his rightful claim, but died 
pending the trial, which was delayed because of the No- 
vember elections. His brother and administrator, whom 
the dying man had named guardian of the child, prose- 


The woman who had accepted the care of the 


cuted the action initiated by the father. 

Early in December Judge Teller rendered judgment. 
He openly ignored the. claims of poor Flannery and 
flouted the natural rights of the dead man. Openly 


affirming that “he would not consider the spiritual side 
of the case,” the only reference he made to a dying 
father’s wish to safeguard the future religious training 





of his child, Judge Teller gave the child into the keeping 
of the foster-mother, who, he argued, would most satis- 
factorily conserve the physical and temporal welfare of 
the child. There had been, one must remember, no ques- 
tion of its legal adoption by this woman to give her 
apparent title in prosecuting her suit to thwart the pur- 
pose of a Catholic father to care for his child as his con- 
science dictated. 

We trust that the Catholics of Denver will push their 
appeal to the higher tribunal with vigor. If it is true that 
our courts consider only the temporal welfare in their 
decisions, manifestly one may question their authority 
to do so against the legitimate and admitted rights of 
parents. But by a curious coincidence, a case somewhat 
similar to that of the Flannery child was before Surro- 
gate Fowler of the New York Courts, on December 31st 
last. This jurist, however, whose authority is held in 
the highest respect by the New York Bar, with a more 
delicate sense of justice, while safeguarding the temporal 
rights of the child in controversy and confirming her 
Protestant aunts as guardians of her property, appointed 
a Catholic woman as joint guardian of the person of the 
child in order that she might watch over the religious 
training of the little one. Incidentally Surrogate Fowler 
conceded, according to the law here, that it was the 
parent’s right to determine the religion of the child until 
it should have passed its fourteenth birthday. 


The Quest of a Royal Road 


“Knowledge maketh a bloody entrance,” is an aphorism 
that was a commonplace to our forefathers. Even to-day 
some old-fashioned educators can be found who believe 
that there is no royal road to learning and who are in- 
human enough to expect their pupils to study out of 
school hours. The Ladies’ Home Journal, however, has 
no sympathy with such reactionaries. For the editor of 
that widely read periodical has persuaded himself that 
“the most effective entering wedge for the readjustment 
of a magnificent institution gone lamentably wrong,” 
namely, the public school, will be found in “the parent’s 
absolute refusal to let his child study in the evening.” 
The “unpopular, unwarranted and doubtful usage” of 
requiring home work of boys and girls, writes the “prin- 
cipal of one of the largest high schools in the East,” is a 
piece of academic impertinence dating back to the Middle 
Ages, when the teachers and the priests were the only 
people who could speak with authority on matters of 
education.” 

A reformation of our public school system that begins 
with the abolition of home study will certainly be watched 
with interest. The system is said indeed to have its im- 
perfections, but who would have thought that the child’s 
practice of studying lessons at home was the source 
of them! Those medieval priests, it cannot be denied, 
were so hopelessly benighted that they thought sound 
learning to be the result, as a rule, of long, hard study; 
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moreover, in their simplicity they even believed that study 
of this kind was not always a pleasant amusement, but 
sometimes meant work. Worse still, these medieval priests 
doubtless held that a child’s evenings could hardly be 
passed more profitably than in preparing the next day’s 
lessons. But worst of all, there are men and women 
living to-day, no friends, either, of medieval priests, who 
actually hold the same obsolete opinion. But let no one 
fear that these reactionaries will be able to oppose suc- 
cessfully the coming “readjustment.” For that beautiful 
tenderness toward childhood which is such a striking 
characteristic of our times, will doubtless prompt the true 
friends of the public school to safeguard our little ones 
effectually against the evils of studying at home. Under 
no pretext whatever must children be permitted to take 
their books from the class-room. Any schoolma’am, 
moreover, who is heartless enough even to suggest that 
one of her goslings might study with profit in the evening 
should be promptly deprived of her position. Unques- 
tionably, the road of learning cannot be made a royal one 
for our children until these medieval abuses are done 
away with completely. 


Crimes of Capital and Labor 


Side by side with the exposure of dynamite plots on 
the part of certain leaders of organized labor we have 
revelations of equally terrible abuses under various sys- 
tems and practices fostered by capitalistic greed. We 
must, however, carefully distinguish between the indi- 
viduals who make themselves guilty of these enormities 
and the entire class which they represent. Organized 
labor was never on trial in any of the recent labor scan- 
dals, neither is capitalism as such to be condemned be- 
cause of methods which help more than any other cause, 
excepting irreligious education, to breed Socialism in 
our land. The actual harm done in the recent acts of 
dynamiting is insignificant compared with the evils in- 
flicted in certain industries upon helpless women and 
children. Yet even the owners of such enterprises are 
not solely to be held accountable for a system to which 
unregulated competition often drives them and the mad 
cry for dividends on the part of shareholders. 

There is nevertheless a remedy for these conditions. 
It is necessary in the first place for organized labor to 
express itself in no doubtful terms upon the crimes that 
have recently been perpetrated. This, however, is not 
sufficient, Violence must not only be condemned by the 
unions, but the guilty parties must carefully be sought 
out by them, with a sincere desire of bringing them to 
justice, instead of placing obstacles in the way of a com- 
plete investigation. 

In the same manner it is necessary that the strictest 
regulations of law be enacted and relentlessly enforced 
to prevent the barbarities which to-day are still practiced 
in certain industries. Capital no less than labor must see 
to the execution of these. Conditions are neither such 





as Socialism pictures them to be, nor yet as a well- 
meaning optimism often represents them. There are 
bright lights and deep shadows, and it is the duty of 
every citizen to see that the light may ever grow and the 
shadows lessen. 


Political Outlook in Holland 


Of late years Catholics in Holland have been frequently 
twitted by their opponents for their unionizing procliv- 
ities, or, as the Dutch graphically express it, for “fencing 
around” everybody and everything. If imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery, their wisdom in “fencing” 
things has been lately vindicated by their adversaries. A 
union of Protestants is in course of formation whose ob- 
ject is, first, cooperation in matters religious, social and 
political, and secondly, opposition to Radicalism on the 
one hand and to Rome and the Coalition on the other. 
This union was originated in Rotterdam, one of the 
strongholds of the Liberal party, and is admittedly only 
another stratagem resorted to for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the downfall of the present Administration. 

Liberals and Socialists have finally come to an under- 
standing and for the time being have cast their lot 
together. For the nonce their chosen shibboleth is: 
vision of the Constitution,” and “Universal Suffrage,” 
but in reality they are bent, along with getting control of 
the next House, on making a determined war upon 
religion. 

The battle for political supremacy thus early appears 
to be on in good earnest. The opposition leaders are 
surveying their lines, concocting their plans, forming their 
“combines,” preparing their surprises and refurbishing 
their customary weapons. The campaign of oratory has 
been scheduled for a later date, and political meetings so 
far have been sporadic, but the war has begun in the 
Liberal and Socialist press in all its fury and bitterness. 
Its papers are filled daily with lies, slander and misrep- 
resentation, with invective and vilification of the usual 
kind, and all the old hatred is being revived. The comic 
papers of the country, as might be expected, are not be- 
hind in the fray. Sarcasm and ridicule, lampoon and 
pasquinade, all bearing on the coming elections, fill their 
pages every week. Evidently mindful of the killing effect 
of ridicule, Catholics on their side are also provided with 
this effective and in our day almost indispensable means 
of retort. They have started a comic paper called De 
Roskam (the Currycomb). As indicated by its title, it is 
not of the delicate and fine-tooth variety, but of the kind 
guaranteed to wear and best adapted to the rough and 
tumble mode of warfare commonly indulged in by that 
class of publications. 

Of late years political contests in Holland have been 
centered almost without exception in a three-cornered 
fight—viz.: between Liberals, Socialists and the Coalition 
party, each presenting their separate candidates. While 
this condition lasted the issue was never much in doubt. 
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But in view of the present combination between Liberals 
and Socialists the Catholic press is not disguising its ap- 
prehension at the gravity of the situation. Nevertheless 
a feeling of genuine confidence generally prevails as to 
the Coalition’s ultimate triumph. But it is frankly ad- 
mitted that whatever may be the final result, the margin 
will be close. This much is certain: the Liberals, if suc- 
cessful, will not be strong enough to run the government 
without the support of the Socialists, and—there is the 


problem. 


Belgium’s War Worry 


In view of the possibilities of the war that may break 
out in Europe at any moment, little Belgium has been 
looking to her defenses and proposes to put her army on 
a war footing of 340,000 men. It is now 180,000. The 
increase is startling, but of course it represents only the 
number that are to be actually in the field when hostilities 
begin. When that occurs even the most wrathful oppo- 
nent of the measure will not regret that his country will 
be able to give an account of herself. 

The peace footing is not so alarming. At present there 
is an annual call of 16,000 men for military service. Ac- 
cording to the new bill, 33,000 will hereafter have to join 
the ranks. But as the population has increased in the last 
thirty years from 5,600,000 to over 7,000,000, the burden 
imposed will be only in proportion with the growth of 
the country. 

On the other hand, the new measure proposes to pay 
the militia. That of course will be helpful to many a poor 
family, but at the same time it will increase the taxes. 
Moreover, the improvements in the barracks will call for 
a considerable outlay of money; the officers’ pay is to be 
increased ; the artillery service is to be brought up to date ; 
the fortifications are to be improved; and on account of 
the increased cost of living, which has gone up in Belgium 
from 20 to 25 per cent., the commissary department will 
be much more expensive than hitherto. On the whole, 
M. de Broqueville, the Prime Minister, seems to be facing 
a serious political battle even if actual war never comes to 
desolate his country. Like our old colonists in Indian 
times, the nations of Europe are tilling their fields while 
keeping their muskets within reach. Civilization has not 
made much progress along the lines of peace. 


Catholic Lecture Bureaus 


The Catholic lecture bureau inaugurated at Loyola 
University, Chicago, was hailed by America as the be- 
ginning of a great movement which we hoped would 
spread over the entire country. Between the organiza- 
tion of definite societies, such as the spirit of the recent 
papal encyclical upon the labor question in Germany 
evidently calls for, and our present unorganized condi- 
tion, a system of Catholic lecture bureaus is the first and 
obvious need of our day which cannot be dispensed with 








nor delayed. It is gratifying, therefore, to hear that at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, a lecture bureau upon social 
questions is now likewise under formation, while the 
Catholic Social Service Commission of St. Louis has 
already put a corps of trained speakers into the field. 
To assure to these the needed support a special announce- 
ment was sent by Archbishop Glennon to the pastors of 
the various parishes of the archdiocese of St. Louis to 
be read at the Sunday Masses, In it he says: 

“IT am convinced that our people should be con- 
versant with and awakened to their ‘social’ duties as 
Catholics and their ‘social’ rights as citizens. I hope 
for the inauguration in each parish (at the conveni- 
ence of the parish priest and the lecturers of the 
Commission) of a course of lectures selected from 
the accompanying list. Should there be no hall in 
the parish, the church may be used, especially if the 
lecturers are ecclesiastics. 

“At first these lectures will be received with some 
indifference, and probably by a small audience, unless 
the priests of the parish promote the same with en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, and in advance of the lecture 
itself. We bespeak for the Commission your active 
sympathy and cordial support.” 


The honorarium for these lectures, in every case, is 
only a nominal sum, to be variously expended according 
to the different plans. There is evidently no reason why 
every large city could not have its own Catholic social 
lecture bureau, which could likewise be made available 
for the smaller towns within the vicinity. So the great 
Catholic social movement, whose need we all realize, 
could most practically be inaugurated to save the souls 
of countless numbers of our working population, who 
also are in danger of being taken in the toils of So- 
cialism. Though ignorant of its true nature, the liter- 
ature of Socialism which is distributed among them, and 
to which they are urged to subscribe, will soon complete 
the work and rob them of their faith. We heartily wel- 
come the new undertaking and wish it success and in- 
crease. 


The Double Mask 


An ingenuous confession is made by the Socialist 
Appeal to Reason, in its attempt to answer the accusa- 
tion that its former owner and editorial writer, J. A. 
Wayland, who recently ended his life by suicide, was 
likewise the owner of the Menace. 

“About two years ago Comrade Wayland suggested 
to me the advisability of publishing in Girard from the 
Appeal plant, a publication similar to the Menace,” the 
editor of the Appeal admits, and he adds, “I objected to 
the launching of such a paper, for reasons which are 
quite obvious to any Socialist.” The reasons obvious to 
any Socialist, even the most violently atheistic and bent 
upon the destruction of the Church, were evidently no 
other than that Catholic workingmen might more suc- 
cessfully be entrapped into a movement whose ultimate 
purpose was sufficiently clear to the writer. “Comrade 
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Wayland,” he continues, “then looked about for some 
one else to take up the work which he thought should 
be done. Phelps and McClure, of Aurora, Mo., were 
approached by Comrade Wayland, who laid his plan be- 
fore them and agreed to launch the enterprise.” (Dec. 
28, 1912.) 

Comrade Wayland, therefore, the man whose virtues 
the Socialist press proclaimed, and who immediately 
upon his suicide, according to the Appeal and similar 
publications, has already taken his place among the 
Socialist immortals, was confessedly the originator of 
the Menace, which never departed from the policy of 
lying and calumny which he had laid down for it. This 
is the one vital point. The relation of father and child 
between the great Socialist champion and the calumnious 
sheet is, therefore, clearly established. That Wayland 
likewise forwarded the necessary money to enable the 
publishers to begin their work is: equally granted. 
Whether he afterwards found the investment a financial 
success, or withdrew his money, is of little consequence. 

The main contention, therefore, regarding the double 
mask worn by the cherished comrade, as by many others, 
is fully substantiated. Acting under the disguise of the 
Appeal, he was assuring his readers that there is no op- 
position between Socialism and Catholicity, and that the 
statements to the contrary emanate from a capitalistic 
Pope, and an ignorant or greedy and cunning clergy. 
This same method of covered warfare was further 
carried on by advertising in his columns the very vilest 
anti-Catholic literature. This means, however, of under- 
mining the faith of Catholic workingmen was not 
sufficiently deadly. The Socialistic brotherhood of the 
Appeal, the chief support of the Socialist candidate 
Debs, permitted their fellow-editor to give full vent to 
their common hatred against the Church by founding the 
Menace, and meanwhile to continue to send forth hypo- 
critical messages of religious neutrality from the 
Appeal. And now, after an end worthy of his life, they 
have*set him as a new constellation in the Socialistic 
skies. 

Such is the man who long guided the policy of the 
most successful Socialist publication, and such is the 
policy pursued by the Socialistie press, except where it 
has the courage to appear in its true colors and proclaim 
without any disguise its hatred of the Church. 





“Cardinal Farley has adopted the practice of saying Mass every 
morning of the week in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. As he 
does not consecrate the wafer no one present receives Holy Com- 
munion.”—New York Herald, Jan. 4. 

This statement is made under the general head of 
“Activities in the Religious Fields.” It is to be re- 
gretted that it is only one example in many of the manner 
in which even the admittedly “great dailies” blunder over 
the description of so ordinary a Catholic ceremony as the 
celebration of a Mass. 








La Liberté Parole, a Francophobe Canadian newspaper 
tells us, lost its offices in Quebec by fire the other day. 
We would not force French on a newspaper that does 
not want it, but we would suggest that decency requires 
a journal of any standing to have somebody within call 
to save it from the idiotic blunder of such a title, 


——-e © e--_— 


Here is the summary way in which the authorities 
settle a strike of hotel waiters in far away Colombo, the 
capital of the Island of Ceylon. Twenty-one dining 
room “boys” of Galle Face Hotel struck work on the 
introduction of Goanese waiters by the hotel officials. 
They were charged with having quitted service without 
notice and sentenced to a fine of twenty-five rupees, or 
in default a month’s imprisonment, and the forfeiture of 
all wages due to them. 





There is much popular satisfaction not only in the two 
States concerned, but also in other South American re- 
publics, over the renewal of diplomatic relations between 
Chile and Peru. This removes a war cloud which at times 
threatened to burst over the land. The pacific solution of 
interstate difficulties is attributed largely to the new pres- 
ident of Peru, Dr. Billinghurst. It involves the long dis- 
puted nationality of the districts of Tacna and Arica-and 
the conclusion of a treaty of commerce and navigation 
between the two republics. 


“ee 





The editor of the Newark, N. J., Monitor suggests, in 
a controversy over the identity of the writer of a poem, 
“Rabboni,” that the author was the late Rev. Father 
Shea, S.J. A copy of the poem was found on Father 
Shea’s desk when he died, but no one then thought that 
he had composed it. The verses had merely caught his 
fancy, and he kept them at hand. 


UNCLE SAM’S ARMY EXPENSES 


Just at the time of the year when common folks are getting 
ready for holiday relaxation and festivities, Uncle Sam’s big 
printery is put to the test in turning out that peculiar species of 
official literature known to the trade as Annual Reports. They 
form a sort of inventory of governmental activities, and Uncle 
Sam had a standing order to have them ready for inspection by 
the great Congressional eye in the early days of December. 
Great and small, lean or bulky, nicely paragraphed or heavily 
tabulated, some as dry as printers’ ink can make them, others 
as gloriously illustrated as a holiday magazine,—in all their 
variety they come tumbling first into Congress, and then into 
our libraries, some to be chewed and digested, others to be 
labeled and forever laid aside till Doomsday comes to disturb 
their slumbers and to finish their existence, 

Let us take one of them at random. Here is a fifteen-page 
gray-covered pamphlet, the Paymaster General’s report to the 
Secretary of War. A short while ago the office of Paymaster 
of the U. S. Army was merged into the new Quartermaster’s 
Corps, so this may be the last report of its kind. This added 
to the fact that we lately read that 65 per cent. of the entire ex- 
penditures of our Government are for war, past, present or 
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future, led us to scan this pamphlet closely enough to see that 
Paymaster General George R. Smith has actually accounted for 
the expenditure of $48,705,691.12. This, we take it, is paid in 
salaries to soldiers ready for futwre war. In fact, the great 
bulk of this huge amount, $45,593,819.20 was paid to our Army. 

The mileage disbursements contain some interesting items, as: 
“Acting as judges at competitions held under the auspices of 
the American National Red Cross”; “Attending annual meeting 
of American Society of Tropical Medicines”; “Attending Ameri- 
Association”; “Attending Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union”; “Attending Army Maneuvers”; “Attending 
Coronation of King of Siam”; “Attending Olympic games at 
Stockholm, Sweden”; “Expedition to China”; “Field Service on 
Mexican “Military Aeronautics”; “Relief of flood 
sufferers in Mississippi Valley,” Other no less 
interesting, but these suffice to show the new fields of work laid 
open to our great soldiery. In time of war they are prepared 
to do deadly work, but in times of peace they are drilled to 
works of skill and philanthrophy by their officers, who travel 
far and wide to keep abreast of the times. But one must read 
between the lines to find all this. 

Take a blue-covered pamphlet, the Annual Report of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy. It is the report of one who 
has used his responsible position to better the conditions of the 
naval prisoner, The flogging system is forgotten forever as 
we read Judge Advocate General Robert L. Russell’s statement 
of the reforms in naval discipline, whereby the naval criminal 
is sent to a State prison with other criminals, while the mere 
breaker of military discipline is sent to the newly established 
“U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks” at Port Royal, S. C., and, 
keeping his uniform, the offender is‘ reformed instead of de- 
formed. To quote from the report, “This is, in brief, the prin- 
cipal object of the detention system—to transform the offender 
against law and discipline into a useful member of the service 
instead of simply giving him a term of imprisonment and then 


can Prison 


Chinese 


3order”: 


etc. items are 


turning him adrift.” 

The Judge refers to recent legislation by Congress and by 
many States which prevents discrimination against the enlisted 
men of the Navy and Marine Corps, because of their uniform. 
He feels the discrimination to be unfortunate and unnecessary 
“in view of the excellent character of the young men who are 
now being enlisted, the vast majority of whom are self-respect- 


ing and come from respectable homes.” M. PELLEN. 


LITERATURE 


The Names of God and Meditative Summaries of the Divine 
Perfections. By the Venerable LEONARD Lessius, S.J. Trans 
lated by Rev. T. J. CAMpBeELL, S.J. New York: The America 


Press. $1.00; postage 8 cents. 
This well-known volume of Venerable Father Lessius, the 


glory of Louvain’s ancient university, needs, of course, no word 
That it has held, 
since its appearance three hundred years ago, an honored place in 
the esteem of readers who look for substance in their books of 


of commendation from the modern reviewer. 


spiritual reading is indisputable testimony to the value of the 
volume which the Editor of America has found time to trans- 
late for the benefit of English readers. 

It is almost inexplicable that the book has never before 
appeared in English. If as the Wise Man tells us: “To know 
Thee is perfect justice and to know Thy justice and Thy power 
is the root of immortality,” an effort surely should have been 
sooner made to put in the hands of English readers this splendid 
spiritual book. The study of the perfections and attributes of 
God is especially efficacious to overcome the irksomeness which 
our natural weakness finds in the contemplation of divine things 
and to make the practice of virtue agreeable and consoling. It 



















































was this thought which inspired the illustrious author of the 
original work to compose his treatise on the “Names of God” 
and to condense into a series of “Meditative Summaries” his 
great work on “The Divine Perfections;” and whether one re- 
gards the beautiful simplicity with which he expounds the 
sublimest doctrines of theology, or the. exquisite literary tone 
that marks the flight of his marvellously illumined intellect into- 
the divine mysteries one will search in vain for a more helpful 
or more readable treatise. 

The two parts, into which the book is divided, furnish a 
superabundance of matter for devout consideration; but it will 
be, unless we greatly mistake, in the “Meditative Summaries” 
especially that readers will recognize a teacher with the mind 
of a seer and the heart of a seraph. These, as the translator 
explains, are in reality “a succint resumé of all the theology 
that had been elaborated and discussed in the disquisitions of 
the first part, combined with the fervid outpourings of the 
heart in prayer, adoration and love.” 

Father Campbell has done his part extremely well, and his 
reproduction of the peculiar charm of the cumulative style of 
the original in heaping up new thoughts arid new aspects of 
things, each following closely on the other and all hurrying 
onward to a sublime and splendid climax, places these studies on 
an exceptionally high plane as contributions to devotional litera- 
ture in English. They will be valuable for spiritual reading and 
meditation, and even for visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 


M. J. O’C. 
This, and That and the Other. By HiLarre BeEttoc. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
A Miscellany of Men. By Gi_pert K. CHESTERTON. Same 


publishers. $1.50. 

The appearance of a book of essays by Mr. Chesterton or 
Mr. Belloc has come to be rather a notable event in the lit- 
erary way. These books are singularly alike and yet interest- 
ingly different, as are the men who wrote them, and one could 
spend a very profitable quarter of an hour comparing the men 
To begin with the books, they are both col- 
easily guesses, 


and their books. 
lections of essays—Saturday 
written from time to time for the wise London dailies which 
publish such things once a week. They both deal with a wide 
and entertaining range of subjects, as one gathers from their 
titles, which say the very same thing in different ways. When 
one opens the books and begins to read one short paper after 
another, and especially if he turns now to this volume and 
now to that, he must be struck by the exceedingly close re- 
semblance between these men’s ideas and principles and 
Not, indeed, that each is not intensely original 
and personal. It would be very hard to find two writers of the 
time whose work bears such striking traces of individual 
thought. Yet they look at the world almost through each other’s 
It is an open secrét, of course, that Mr. Belloc and Mr. 


essays, one 


points of view. 


eyes. 
Chesterton are sworn companions, out of print as wellasin. Is 
it the long give and take of friendly discussion which has 
brought them to think so very much alike on so many funda- 
mental questions of the present and the past? One comes on 
whole paragraphs and even pages which might be changed 
bodily from one volume to the other, and no “higher critic” 
would detect the break. 

Of course there are striking points of difference too. Mr. 
Chesterton, according to his wont, is alarming and discursive, 
and paradoxical, too, beyond the wildness of a dream. He 
breaks asunder in a most neat and workmanlike way the 
Materialistic Theory of History by some chosen meditations 
on a supposititious “History of Cows.” He reduces the New 
Theology to a very skilful effort to make the poor as meek 
as Buddhists while the rich may be as ruthless as Mahomme- 


dans. He pictures in some really gorgeous paragraphs the 
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frantic poetry of the mackintosh, and pays his compliments to 
the scientists in some illuminating reflections on Sun Myths 
in “The Priest of Spring.” In short, he is the Chesterton with 
whom we are all familiar, charming when one agrees with 
him and entertaining even when one does not. 

Mr. Belloc, for his part, keeps to his own less boisterous 
and exuberant way, of quiet irony and vivid and personal 
He is less popular, it may be, but, one thinks, 
more enduring. He wins attention where Mr. Chesterton 
demands and compels it. His range of subjects in the present 
volume is even more various than we find in that of Mr. 
Chesterton, there are tales with and without a moral—“his- 
torical reconstructions,” as the preface tells us, “abstract 
vagaries, stories, jests, the impression of a storm and a dead 
scientist,” and many good things besides. Needless to say, 
the sturdy Catholicity which always marks Mr. Belloc’s writ- 
ings is in evidence here. One remarks, however, in one place, 
a rather noteworthy slip. In the chapter on “Pedants,” Mr. 
Belloc very properly laughs at the Higher Critics for denying 
the authenticity of the Gospel of St. John, “because it hap- 
pens to be cram-full of Christian Doctrine.” He then points 
out that this Gospel, like everything else in the fundamental 
structure of the Faith, has for witness the tradition of the 
Church. So far, so good. But to go on as our author does, 
to concede that the Gospels have no historic value apart from 
Catholic Tradition, would be a very serious error indeed, if it 
were literally meant. The truth is, that even if one disregards 
the teaching of the Church, and treats the Gospels as mere 
contemporary records, they surpass in historic value any sin- 
gle document that has come down from so great a distance 
of time. On this point even the pedants are ‘being slowly 
driven by the mere pressure of the evidence to return to the 
traditional view. 

To pass from the books, much as one might like to dwell 
there, to the men themselves, perhaps the most interesting 
reflection one can make upon them at this time is the singular 
value they have, each in his own way, in the field of Catholic 
Apologetics. It was Mgr. Benson, we believe, who called 
attention some time ago in an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
to the very significant circumstance that two of the cleverest 
men.in England were devoting themselves might and main to 
upholding the traditional Catholic view. And one might add, 
defending that view on almost every conceivable subject and 
doing it with all the zeal and fury of Crusaders, in the face 
of a hostile or indifferent world. 

The differences in the characters and antecedents of these 
men lends strength, and significance too, to their championing 
of Catholic principle. One is a Protestant by birth, an ag- 
nostic by early choice, whose personal meditations have con- 
vinced him, in theory at least, of the correctness of Catholic 
daqctrine. The other drank in his faith with his mother’s milk, 
but the notable point is, that he has found it only confirmed 
and deepened in all his rubbing elbows with the agnostic and 
infidel world. 

They began life, then, from very different angles,—now 
their paths lie parallel with each other and with the straight 
road of orthodoxy. That of. two such men, one has gained 
the Catholic view, and the other has so faithfully kept it, 
these things are surely excellent arguments for the soundness 
of the principles they profess. | Epwarp F. GArRescufé, s.J. 


descriptions. 


Two and Two Make Four. By Birp S. Corer. New York: 
Frank D. Beatty & Co. $1.50. 

It is a rare pleasure for the Catholic reviewer to take in 
hand a book from the pen of a non-Catholic writer whose 
judgments upon the great historic Church of Christ and her 
attitude towards the civil power are so eminently fair as those 








of the present author. The Church, as he proves—setting 
aside occasional lapses of individuals, due mainly to the inter- 
ference of the State with the ecclesiastical power in its own 
divinely appointed sphere—has ever desired to free herself 
from the political trammels cast in her way. Sovereigns and 
States, on the contrary, have no less persistently sought to 
subject her spiritual influence to their own control and to 
make of her their political tool. The bigotry and persecution 
of the past, whether practiced by Protestants or Catholics, 
and even the great causes of the Reformation itself, were 
political and not religious in their source. 

With equal discrimination the author treats the important 
question of the temporal power of the Church. It is precisely, 
as he shows, because the unhampered exercise of her spiritual 
ministration for all nations alike requires a free Church, pro- 
tected from the political intrigues of rulers and common- 
wealths, seeking to use her for their own temporal advantage 
and to the discomfiture of their rivals, that the Popes have 
ever protested against the lawless exploitation of her rightful 
patrimony. 

The book, though by no means intended as a work of Cath- 
olic apologetics, is written from the standpoint of a Christian 
who holds that he will be a better Protestant for being fair 
even towards the Catholic Church. He perceives only too 
clearly that “the political rancor of the fifteenth century has 
power still to compel a nation believing in God and democ- 
racy to turn its youth over to materialism and Socialism”; 
and he knows that not until the ghost of these old-world 
political issues has been banished from the mind of Prot- 
estants can they be brought to concede the justice and neces- 
sity of giving to Catholic and denominational schools in gen- 
eral that support to which they are entitled. The social 
dangers threatening our land can be averted in no other way 
than by religious education, and under the present system 
this is impossible except at the cost of the greatest sacrifices. 
The godless school is the reason for all the crying evils of 
our day; and it is the unfounded prejudice against the Cath- 
olic Church which has led Protestantism to plot unwittingly 
for the destruction of Christianity itself and of all morality. 
That justice to the Catholic schools is in full accord with the 
principles of the Founders of our Republic he clearly shows, 
and at the same time briefly but thoroughly exposes the 
religious menace and economic unreasonableness of Social- 
ism, which already is sapping its strength. 

That Mr. Coler’s work will not be favorably received by 
such as prefer to live in the darkness of their own prejudices 
rather than to acknowledge the light of historic evidence, is 
a foregone conclusion. The day is not as yet past when a 
book can be appraised as brilliant and scholarly for perhaps 
no other reason than that its author has dressed up in the 
latest fashion the old falsehoods against the Church and the 
oft-repeated misinterpretations of her doctrine which a child 
could correct. To draw information from the polluted sources 
from which a former generation drank, and not to give the 
slightest heed to the requirements of a careful and exact 
study of the acknowledged Catholic authorities before decid- 
ing infallibly upon questions of Catholic doctrine or history, 
is not yet considered, even in many university circles, to be 
a transgression against the laws of historic criticism which 
should be punished by intellectual outlawry. The very con- 
trary, in fact, holds true. 

We may instance for this, with Mr. Coler, the case of Mr. 
William Foerster, once noted as the leader of modern ethical 
culture and one of the most prominent rationalists of Europe. 
When later, through contact with Catholics, he became con- 
vinced of the correctness of certain Catholic views and prac- 
tices and had the temerity to express his convictions in cold 
print, he was at once denounced before the rationalistic world 
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as “ultramontane,” “orthodox,” and even—most terrible of all 
“Catholic.’ 

“These years,” Mr 
ances of the incredible prejudices with which 


so many ‘unprejudiced’ scholars regard the Catholic Church. 


Foerster writes, “have furnished me 


It is for them an unquestionable dogma that every position 


which sl defends is nonsense, disease, superstition. They 


} f 


cannot rasp tne idea f a really unprejudiced observer ar 


impartial research and earnest meditation at-the 


rit , 

conclusion that certain educational ideas of the Roman Church 

are é voidable consequences of any science of life and 

that penetrates below the surface. Such a concession on 

the part of a non-Catholic is simply unallowable. Truth 

ses where Catholicism begins. To find truth beyond that 

ne is to forfeit ane’s title in the aristocracy of science. That 

is the prescribed routine of modern radicalism, and woe to 
the man who leaves the beaten path.” 

Chis attitude cannot forever continue, and we congratulate 
Mr. Coler for having chosen the better part. Fiat justitia, 
ruat caiu pr We hope that he will still follow his conclusions 

step farther. In the meantime his bdok will do much to 

dis] old prejudices and promote good will, while it is no 

structive for Catholics than illuminating for those with- 

out the fold. The raciness of its style and the richness and 

variety of its historic material should make it enjoyable read- 
ing for all 5. Eee 


Cardinal Gibbons has written a note to Mr. 


1 _ *¢ 
which he 


Says: 


“Since writing to y yesterday, | have had the great pleasure 
of glancing over your new work, “Two and Two Make Four,” 
ind I hasten to express to you how greatly I appreciate it. The 


preface in itself has golden matter incased in silver, and puts 
clearly the dire effects of a godless school. The other chapters, 
which treat of various live topics are most interesting, and you 
are to be complimented on the scholarly way in which you have 
treated them.” 


The New Light on the Old Truth. By CuHartes ALLEN 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.25. 


DINSMORE 


Intelligent, religious-minded folk will lay down this book 
vith a sense of pity and burning indignation. The pity will 
be for “the mpany of thirty men of affairs prominent in 
b ( or professional life,” who chose the author as their 
pl al guide The indignation will be directed against a 

inister of the Gospel who gave a stone and a serpent to 
those who besought of him bread and fish. The author was 
requested by some citizens of a New England town to at- 
tempt “a reconciliation,” of religion and modern science. 


invitation and set about the task it implied, 
yy practically a another, great 
of Christianity are discarded in a fashion quite 
is ludicrous as the tilting of a near-sighted knight in the 
twilight. Thus, 10), Hell (p. 13), the In- 
spiration of Scripture (p. 34), the Authenticity of the Gos- 
pels (p. 90), miracles (p. 156), the Divinity (p. 113) and Sin- 
Christ (p. 117), and other doctrines no less im- 

either relegated to the limbo of 
cumberances, or held up to doubt in a most shameless way. 
Indeed Mr. Dinsmore’s pace is faster than that of the higher 
Modernists. His hobbies are of the same species 
as theirs, but his legs are firmer and his lungs stronger. At 
one time he outrides Harnack, at another he scores a point 
on Loisy, and he always keeps a peg or two ahead of all save 
the most materialistic evolutionists. For he at least insinu- 
ates that the soul is not a Heaven-given spirit, but a la- 
borious upgrowth from a thing of earth (p. 142), and he 


He iccepted the 


nihilating religion. One after 


basic dogmas 


Original Sin (p. 


lessness of 


portant, are useless en- 


critics and 








pays Plato and St. Paul a compliment in this sentence, ring- 
ing with enthusiastic inspiration: “Life has made the 
journey from the mollusk to the mind of Plato and the heart 
of St. Paul.” Such a sentiment arouses the suspicion that 
some men have not been as fortunate in their origins as the 
And, of from another 
species of shell-fish would explain a great deal. 

To substantiate his theology Mr. Dinsmore appeals to his 
“personal experience with God, corrected and validated by 
the experience of countless generations of men, interpreted 


above-mentioned. course, descent 


by seers and measured and explained by the words, the 
spirit, the life of Jesus” (pp. 26-27), whom he approaches 
the the _ testi- 
mony of the angels and shepherds, the wonderful works of 
healing, or the proofs of the resurrection.” This approach 
is “too shadowy” for him. In Evolution and Personality writ 
large, he finds “another not less glorious than that which 
rejoiced former generations” (pp. 96-97). Comment is almost 
superfluous. Suffice it to say that were such experiences even 
possible to Mr. Dinsmore we would sympathize with him, 
and in the event of their occurrence we would wish him a 
speedy recovery from them. For the rest, it is not difficult 
to understand the empty of Protestant churches. 
Sermons and addresses of the kind under review empty the 


“not by way of miraculous conception, 


benches 


souls of men. The other emptiness follows. And the 

preachers are to blame. Their ears are too close to the 

ground. ie ie 
“The Cardinal’s Calendar,” for which Father William Liv- 


ingston of St. Gabriel’s, New York, chose, with good judg- 
ment, the quotations from Catholic authors, is so attractive 
in its crimson and gold and its pictures of the Holy Father 
the American Cardinals that great numbers of the 
Calendar must sold. Barse & Hopkins, 526 West 
26th Street, New York, are the publishers, and sixty cents the 


and four 


have been 


price, 

“The Church in New Zealand,” by J. J. Wilson (New Zealand 
Tablet Co., historical 260 
large and closely printed pages of the humble beginnings and 
marvelous development of Catholicity in the island Dontinion 
of Australasia. In 1828 there was but one Catholic on the island, 
Thomas Poynton, an Irishman; and this pioneer lived to see a 
hundred thousand Catholics around him, with four 
bishoprics, over 200 churches, and some six hundred religious 


Dunedin), is a valuable record in 


grow 


conducting schools, colleges, academies and numerous benevolent 
institutions. It is an inspiring story of zeal, sacrifice and ac- 
complishment, among aborigines and colonists, in all the varied 
phases of Catholic life. Especially striking is the account of the 
generous and fruitful apostolate of the great French mission- 
aries, always foremost in the evangelization of primitive peoples, 
among the brave tribes of Maori, whose open-hearted welcome 
of the Catholic priests and their teaching was shamefully repaid 
by the irreligious greed and oppression of the Anglo-Saxon 
“civilizers.” Ireland has been long supplying New Zealand, as 
Australia, with priests and teachers, but the memoirs of the 
heroic French pioneers will continue to awaken a thrilling and 
holy interest. The complementary volume, “In the Path of the 
Pioneers” (soon to be published), should add, as does this, a 
notable chapter to the record of Catholic achievement. 


“Oremus, the Priest’s Handbook of English Prayers” (New 
York: I. F. Wagner), is a handsomely bound, well-printed and 
convenient octavo of 177 pages, containing the prayers at church 
services, and for all the Sacraments and the numerous occasions 
and necessities mentioned in the ritual, and the prayers and 
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Litanies connected with the devotions to the Satred Heart and 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph and many others. It has also Daily 
Meditations for the month of the Sacred Heart and for the 
May and October devotions, and is fortified by the Imprimatur 
of Cardinal Farley, Archbishop of New York. It is specially in- 
tended for the clergy, but should prove of service to the laity 
as well, being an excellent book for family use. The price, 
$1.50 net, seems somewhat exorbitant. 

“Some Irish Stories,” by Alice Dease, is one of the latest of 
the London Catholic Truth Society’s cheap but excellent publica- 
tions. Its ninety-six pages, containing eight well-told tales are 
good value for sixpence. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
B. Herder, St. Louis: 


Minor Orders. By Rev. Louis Bacuez, S.S. 
By Sir Bertram C. A. Windle. 45 cents. 
M. Dunne. 50 cents. 

R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 
Spiritual Progress: No. IIl—From 
French. 2s. 6d. 

Benziger Bros., New York: 

Eucharistic Lilies. By Helen Maery. 


$1.25; Facts and Theories. 
Polemic Chat. By Edmund 


Fervor to Perfection. From the 


$1.00. 


German Publication: 


Benziger Bros., New York: f . 
Im Geist des Kirchenjahres. Von Dr. Johannes Gspann, Price 45 cents. 
Pamphlets: 


Barse & Hopkins, New York: 
The Cardinal’s Calendar. 
R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 


The Beggar Woman. By Alwyne Compton, 6d 


EDUCATION 


School Training Old and New—Hindrances to Medical Edu- 
cation—The Inter-Collegiate Socialist Society 

Two extremely suggestive statements are offered in Scribner’s 
Magazine for January to the thoughtful educationist. The first, 
that of the writer of the “Point of View” paragraphs, regards 
what many agree to be a generally admitted tenet in the theory 
of the training of young people in America to-day, “I now and 
then find time,” says the observant critic, quoted with approval 
in former issues of AMERICA, “in the course of over-busy days 
to stop and marvel at this vast conspiracy against the young, 
more familiarly known as our modern educational system. . . . 
The whole modern system of education seems to me to be based 
on a tremendous fallacy; that is, that life is easy and amusing, 
and that its pupils are but spectators at a show. The extent and 
the variety of mental entertainment provided for the young is 
as astounding as it is enervating. We used to be taught 
that there are certain things to be learned and to be remembered ; 
certain things that are definitely and vitally true, and definitely 
We were taught that there is Law, 
Surely, even if in certain 


and vitally worth while. 
something to remember, respect, obey. 
ways conceptions of Law must slowly change, it is good for the 
young to know that Law exists and that life is not all empirical, 
experimental. Our old-fashioned parents seem to have 
understood the necessity of being alert all over a thing 
unknown among our young. They are taught every- 
thing, except how to pull themselves together, to think and act 
as entities, as personalities.” 

Senator Lodge, in his further instalment of “Some Old 
Memories,” is responsible for the second statement, one, be it 
said, which may fairly be accepted as a legitimate practical out- 
come of the application of the theory ennunciated in the “Point 
of View” paragraphs. “In that old time,” writes the distinguished 
Massachusetts publicist, “which is really not so very old or so 
very distant, but which seems to me to grow more and more 
unreal as I try to reproduce it before the surprised stare of the 
exemplars of modern habits and standards, it was an accepted 








tenet that children not only ought to honor their father and 
mother, but that they owed them a great debt and were bound 
to respect them, to help them, to sympathize with them, and, if 
need were, to care for them. This theory has now been almost 
reversed. The present view seems to be that parents owe an 
unlimited debt to children because they brought them into the 
world, and are bound to defer to them in all possible ways, one 
reason, perhaps, among many more potent, for the decline in 
the size of families. I will go on to say that my own 
generation, owing to this change, has found itself in the sub 
ordinate and reverential attitude, both at the beginning and at 
the end of life, both as child and as parent.” 

One may be pardoned an expression of regret that Senator 
Lodge does not choose to offer any opinion as to the respective 
methods of the systems. The easy expediency shown in his un 
concern to decide which is the better fashion, the old or the 
lew, is precisely the characteristic that is effecting the harm 
he implies even though he fails openly to condemn it. The re- 
versal of the theory of the old training merits unequivocal dis- 
approval, not a tolerant kindliness of judgment which in reality 
is less kind than the earlier and sterner methods of educational 
training, 


The Creighton Chronicle, an exceedingly well-edited monthly 
published by the Creighton University of Omaha, in its issue of 
December, 1912, contains a timely paper on “Hindrances to 
Medical Education.” Its author, Dr. A. L. Muirhead, for years 
a devoted and successful member of the teaching staff of the 
university's College of Medicine, is entirely competent to express 
an opinion on the work of some of the inspectors despatched 
by self-constituted supervising bodies whose recent criticisms of 
medical training in American schools have been widely and 
justly resented. That he has no very exalted esteem of those 
claiming the right to direct the trend of forces 
operating in this country to-day is evident from the opening 


educational 


paragraph of his paper. 

“One of the difficulties,” he 
education have to contend with at the present time, is unneces 
sary interference with their work on the part of the many so 
So many suggestions, rec 


says, “those engaged in medical 


called friends of medical progress. 
and f changes in time, 


ommendations imperative 


methods, matter and equipment in medical schools are being 
fired at medical faculties from an increasing number of official 
and semi-oflicial bodies that it is no wonder medical instructors 


requests ior 


are at times reduced to the condition of the old man in the 
fable, who tried to please everybody but pleased nobody.” 

Nor should one be surprised that Dr. Muirhead objects to the 
system. Rather is one surprised that he is so mild in his con 
demnation of a process that, quite as a matter of course, tends 
“toward the elimination of individuality in medical education 
and the building of a system of dogmatic rules and methods, 
precise, complete and unvarying in its operation, which, when 
applied to the raw materials of young manhood, in its infinite 
variety and varying capacity, shall produce a uniform product.” 

Dr. Muirhead, be it noted, writes with the authority of one 
who knows, when he tells us: “The men who inspect medical 
schools for the supervising bodies are sometimes poorly equipped 
for the difficult task and their reports, we fear, are at times 
based on misinformation or actual prejudice. As a result some 
schools are rated at an inverse ratio to their equipment and teach- 
ing efficiency. One representative of a national organization, 
having authority to report on the equipment of medical schools, 
could not tell a tambour from a test tube or a hymograph from 
a kite. Another one spent fifteen minutes in the corridors and 
empty lecture rooms of a college during vacation, and made an, 
elaborate report on its lack of teaching facilities. Official bodies. 
have declared schools not in good standing when their teaching, 
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facilities and staff were above question, at the same time giving 
ficial recognition to schools of mediocre or inferior grade.” 
These aré serious charges, yet they are all the more convinc- 


ing because of the unimpassioned manner in which Dr. Muir- . 


head rehearses them—a manner, as the present writer can vouch 
from personal acquaintance with the author of the paper, quite 
in accord with the reputation for cultured scholarship Dr. Muir- 


The 


strength of his criticism is in no wise impaired by the sane and 


head enjoys among his professional brethren in the West. 


logical suggestion his paper contains of a genuine test of medical 
training in American schools. The idea he proposes is already 
in common use in England and on the Continent and has been 
recently adopted in the Harvard Medical School. 

The fourth annual convention of the Inter-Collegiate Socialist 
Society opened its sessions December 27 in New York City. A 
feature of the first meeting was the reading of an enthusiastic 
report of the progress of the organization read by Harry W. 
Laidler, official organizer of undergraduate chapters of the body. 
he good people of New York will no doubt be pleased to learn 
the excellent record which the Socialists have made in the College 
‘f the City of New York, an institution supported from the 
taxes for education purposes imposed upon them. The report 
from City College was that “the whole institution was Socialistic, 
though there was no strong organization among the students.” 
New York University likewise similarly favorable 
statement. The chapter organized about a year ago in that school 
nas been growing steadily, with the faculty by no means hostile. 
Several of the faculty, it was said, are members of the chapter. 


M. J. O’C. 


sent in a 


ECONOMICS 


Wheat Growers, Railways and Reciprocity 


To buy in the dearest market and to sell in the cheapest is 
the very antithesis of economic teaching. This requires every- 
body as far as possible to do just the contrary. We say, “as 
far as possible”; for it is obvious that the absolute and universal 
fulfilment of the precept is impossible. If everybody were to 
buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, there would 
be neither cheapest nor dearest in the matter. Hence, only an 
approximate fulfilment is possible, and even this approximation 
supposes a number of virtues in man controlled by his free will. 
It is very useful to notice this in these days in which an iron 
law of necessity is proclaimed for everything, and trade, least 
of all human activities, is supposed to be exempt from its 
operations. 

We can show the truth of our assertion from the conditions of 
the wheat growers of Western Canada. These are appealing 
constantly to the legislature to free them from the double burden 
of the dearest and the cheapest market, by the removal of the 
duties on American farm machinery and the compelling of the 
railways to reduce freights on grain. These two things, the 
dearest market for agricultural implements, and the cheapest 
for the sale of their grain, reduce they say, the profits of their 
labor to an unreasonable minimum. Let us see how much truth 
there is in the assertion and how legitimate is the claim for 
relief. 

“Western farmers have garnered this year two hundred million 
bushels of grain.” This statement appears from time to time 
in Canadian newspapers. It is absolutely untrue, and it contains 
in its falsehood the root of all the evils which the western grain 
grower imagines himself to be burdened with. A few farmers, 
here and there, garner their crops; and their ever growing 
prosperity is the result of their prudence. The grain grower 
does not garner his crop. “To garner” is to store away in a 
granary; and the western grain grower as a rule has no granary. 
How easy would it be to solve most questions, if only men 








would be reasonably careful to express them in exact terms. The 
grain grower cuts his crop with a reaping machine. He lets it 
lie in the field exposed to the weather until he can hire a thrasher 
to thrash it out for him. He may have to wait till midwinter 
for this, but when it is done he carts off his grain to the rail- 
way, provided the roads are passable. At the station he expects 
to find cars waiting for him or at least room for his grain in 
the elevators. If there are no cars and the elevators are full 
he puts his grain off beside the tracks, growling at the tyranny 
of the monopoly that oppresses the poor farmer. In a word, 
he expects the railway companies to “garner” his wheat. The 
consequence is that his grain deteriorates in grade, and he is 
compelled to sell at the brokers’ price, not at his own. By the 
time he has paid his debts the new season is opening. He has 
to borrow for fertilizers or else run the risk of rust, and he has 
to run into debt for machinery. He could do this more easily 
if the American companies had free entrance, and so he finds 
the duties protecting Canadian manufacturers a grievance. 

If one wishes to buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market, he must so arrange his affairs as to be absolutely free 
to buy or sell at his own time. This is what the railway com- 
panies have been telling the wheat growers. The companies have 
no wish to crush the growers; but it is clear that if the latter 
expect to have their crops carried to market with a rush, and 
to have their grain stored for them until it can be transported, 
they must pay a higher freight than if, storing their own grain, 
they sent it to market according as the demand was favorable. 
The present method requires the companies to provide some 
50,000 cars and 1,000 locomotives for the busy season of three 
or four months, which will be practically idle for the rest of the 
year. Similarly, if one wants machinery cheap he can get it 
if he is ready to pay cash for it and to allow a reasonable time 
for its delivery. The tariff will not prevent the Canadian fac- 
tories from meeting so desirable a customer. It is the hundred 
or the thousand men wanting machinery in a hurry and at long 
credit, just as the season is opening, that congest the business 
and start the cry for reciprocity. 

The grower will be free in these matters only when he con- 
trols his avarice so as to attempt to cultivate no more land than 
is within his power; when, like every other business man, he 
returns a due proportion of his profits to the land as improve- 
ments. A farmer who can garner 25,000 bushels of wheat, and 
take his time during the winter to thrash it, and ship it when 
convenient, will find himself at the end of the year better off 
by far than his neighbor, who drags 50,000 bushels from the 
soil, to be thrashed when he can hire the machine, and to lie in 
the station elevators or beside the track until the railway com- 
pany can transport it. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Late Father John Gerard, S.J. 


It is not easy to estimate the loss which the Church of 
England has suffered by the death of Father Gerard, writes 
Mr. James Britten in the London Universe of Dec. 20. Few 
men have achieved distinction in so many differing spheres of 
literary work, and no one has ever been more willing to place 
his information at the disposal of any who required it, or has 
been able to present in a more convincing or more attractive 
manner the knowledge he possessed. 

It was during his prefectship of studies at Stonyhurst that 
he took up natural history, and in this connection I first be- 
came acquainted with him. He was an excellent type of the 
old-fashioned “naturalist,” as opposed to the specialist who, 
twenty years since more than now, devoted himself rather to 
the intimate knowledge of some minute detail of animal or 
vegetable anatomy rather than to a general acquaintance with 
animals and plants. A list of the Stonyhurst flora, 
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published anonymously, was mainly his work, and the stores 
of information acquired during the Stonyhurst days were 
largely criticised in the series of papers, published first in the 
Month and later in pamphlet form by the Catholic Truth 
Society, and finally brought together in a half-crown volume 
under the title “Essays in Un-natural History.” These ap- 
peared at the time when Mr. Grant Allen was greatly in 
vogue. Father Gerard subjected his statements to examina- 
tion by the light of facts, and had little difficulty in showing 
that these did not support the theories which had been based 
upon them. This he was able to do in a style hardly less 
attractive than that of Allen and his followers and allies, and 
even those who were opposed to his attitude and his conclu- 
sions admitted that he spoke with a knowledge which those 
whom he controverted often lacked. He frequently contrib- 
uted reviews to the Journal of Botany, and was a constant attend- 
ant at the meetings of the Linnean Society, of which he became 
a Fellow twelve years ago, often taking part in the discussions at 
the meetings ; he attended the first meeting of the present session 
a fortnight before his death. 

Father Gerard’s most important contribution to scientific lit- 
erature was the volume in answer to Haeckel, entitled “The Old 
Riddle and the Newest Answer.” His attitude towards 
evolution was that of one demanding proof; the theory might or 
might not be true, but it certainly had not been proved, and thus 
could not be accepted as a scientific fact. This view was elab- 
orated in others of his papers published by the C. T. S.—e. g., in 
“The World and Its Maker,” “What Does Science Say?” “Evo- 
lutionary Problems,” and others. When Father Gerard joined the 
literary staff at Farm Street and became editor of the Month, his 
interest in natural history showed no relaxation as was in- 
stanced by an interesting paper in the Month on the dispossession 
by crows of the rooks in the gardens of-Gray’s Inn. During the 
term of his provincialship (1897-1900) he visited British Guiana, 
which is in the English Province; here he fully availed himself 
of the opportunities presented of observing the habits of ants and 
other creatures, taking copious notes, which would be well worth 
publishing. 

A list of Father Gerard’s contributions to the publications of 
the Catholic Truth Society would give some notion of the wide 
range of his knowledge, but would convey no adequate idea of 
the value of his services to that body. From the very foundation 
of the C. T. S., the Fathers of the Society of Jesus have been 
among its keenest and warmest supporters, beginning with Father 
Richard F. Clarke. He had a singularly clear and in- 
cisive literary style, as his various pamphlets abundantly. testify. 

The C. T. S. publications from Father Gerard’s pen include, 
besides the scientific contributions already mentioned, matters 
dealing with history and controversy, as well as a biography of 
Lapparent in Sir Bertram Windle’s “Twelve Men of Science.” 
His important work on “The Gunpowder Plot,” which attracted 
much attention at the time of its publication and has greatly mod- 
ified the generally accepted account of the event, is summarized 
in the pamphlet bearing the same title; others deal with questions 
of Church and State in France. More than one Protestant fiction 
has been exposed by him—e. g., a libellous attack on the French 
clergy, entitled “Rome’s Appalling Record”; the spurious “Jesuit 
Oath,” and “Secret Instructions of the Jesuits’; other forms of 
calumny are dealt with in “John Foxe and His Book of Mar- 
and “Bogeys and Scarecrows”—an analysis of H. Seton 
Numerous shorter con- 


tyrs” 
Merriman’s novel, “The Velvet Glove.” 
tributions on similar matters appear in The Antidote, the first 
series of which Father Gerard edited for the C. T. S. Space will 
not allow me to deal with his other literary contributions. . . . 

We may look to his brothers in religion for a more complete and 
adequate presentment of one whose life has been spent in loyal 
service to the Society of which he was an ornament, and of the 
Church of which he was so devoted a member. 





ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


On December 30, the first of the new buildings of Canisius 
College, Buffalo, N. Y., was dedicated by the Right Rev. 
Charles H. Colton, Bishop of the diocese. The exercises were 
begun with the celebration of a solemn high Mass by the Rev. 
Anthony Maas, S. J., Provincial of the New York-Maryland 
Province. In the afternoon the building was open for public 
inspection, and at 5 o’clock academic exercises were held in 
the large lecture room, at which the alumni and college stu- 
dents appeared in cap and gown. An English ode written 
by one of the faculty was read by Charles Martina, and a 
Latin poem, also written by one of the faculty, was read by 
John Christmas. 

The president of the college, Rev. A. A. Miller, S.J., in his 
remarks explained that the college will be devoted to the 
teaching of art and science. As religion is an essential of edu- 
cation, he said, it will be an important factor, and while the 
institution will be Catholic in every respect, such teaching 
will not be to the exclusion of those not of that religious 
belief. 

Bishop Hickey of Rochester delivered an address on edu- 
cation and its essentials, paying tribute to the Jesuits and 
particularly to the president and faculty of Canisius College. 
“This college,” he said, “is a fitting monument to the intelli- 
gence, zeal and genius of that body of men who for more 
than three centuries have labored for the uplift of mankind.” 

Bishop Hickey spoke of the influence of the parent on the 
child and the teacher on the student. Parents, he said, are 
the most influential teachers in the world because the impres- 
sion they make upon the character of their children is indeli- 
ble. A most powerful factor is the teacher, he said. “He may 
be known to possess not only knowledge, but the best that is 
expected in a man, for character is greater than intellect; 
religion is more than morality, and a great heart is more than 
a bright mind.” 

Unless virtue is the groundwork of education it cannot be 
perfect, declared Bishop Hickey. “God is the author of the 
virtues which I have enumerated,” he said, “and without Him 
we cannot think of them in a concrete form.” 

The next speaker was Mayor Fuhrmann. 
myself personally and for the city officially,” said he, “I ex- 
tend to the board of trustees of Canisius College and to every- 
body else concerned my sincere congratulations on this splen- 
did achievement in constructing and furnishing this modern 
and artistic building. The raising and expending of $175,000 
for higher education in Buffalo is a notable event. Buffalo 
appreciates every effort made to increase and enrich the edu- 
cational culture of our people. Situated as this building is 
on the chief thoroughfare approaching our great city—a city 
of infinite variety and diversity in human life, it will afford 
the young men preparing for their life work a vision of the 
complex and wonderful world in which they live. A straight 
and beautiful street it is—actually and potentially—and I 
know that the future sons of Canisius will guide and direct 
their aspirations in harmony with these lines. Thus will they 
honor their alma mater and bless the whole family of man- 
kind.” 

On behalf of the University of the State, of which he is a 
Regent, Mr. Adelbert Moot told the president of the college 
that every effort of Canisius toward higher education will be 
supported by the State. He emphasized the necessity of re- 
ligion in education as well as in everyday life. 

“The State feels deeply in sympathy with all religious edu- 
cation and leaves its institutions free to impart it,” said he. 
“It recognizes the worth of education of this kind, for it is 


“Speaking for 





known that if a man is devoted to his religion it is likely that 
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he will become a good citizen, and if he is not it is probable 
that he will be lacking In citizenship.” 

Father Miller contrasted the utterances of Mr. Moot and 
the policy of the French authorities. “In France,” he said, 
“the teaching is positively atheistic in the government 
schools.” 

Brief addresses were made by Father Maas, S.J., and Joseph 
\. Wechter, President of the Alumni of the college. A Greek 
poem was then sung by the glee club and the exercises ended 
with the unveiling by Colonel John L. Schwartz of the tablet 
containing the names of those who contributed $1,000 or more 
to the building fund. 

Since the dedication Father 
rector of Canisius College by the Rev. G. J. Krim, S.J. 


1 
| 


Miller has been succeeded as 


Canada’s new Ruthenian prelate, was for- 
he an- 


Budka, 
at Winnipeg on December 22, when 


Bishop 
mally installed 
nounced the entire submission and transfer of church prop- 
erty of the Independents of St. Vladimir Church, Winnipeg. 
The pastor, Father Krasicki, made his profession of faith and 

There was a dinner following 
the installation, Archbishop Langevin and many other Latin 
Bishop Budka toasted the Pope, King 
George and the Canadian hierarchy in Latin. The Basilian 
Very Rev. S. Dydyk, in Ruthenian, and Arch- 
bishop Langevin in French, proposed Bishop Budka’s health 
\fterwards Bishop Budka the 
health. After toast “Mnohaya 
In the evening, at a concert given by the 


swore to canonical obedience. 
dignitaries assisting. 
Provincial, 
proposed 


enthusiastically. 


Ruthenian Primate’s each 


Lita” were sung. 
school children, addresses were presented to the new bishop 
he responded feelingly. 


ind 
According to the census of 1911 there are 215,000 Ruthenians 


in Canada, principally in the northwestern provinces. The 
figures for each province follows: Manitoba, 63,000; Sas- 
katchewan, 62,000; Alberta, 53,000; British Columbia, 12,000; 


Ontario, 9,000; Quebec, 8,000; the remaining provinces along 
the Atlantic coast contain some 8,000 more. They are largely 
there being 77,000 settled on their own 
Manitoba and Alberta. 


engaged in farming, 


Saskatchewan, 


farms in 


SCIENCE 


The invisibility of icebergs at night, is interestingly discussed 
in a recent bulletin of the United States Hydrographic Office. 
Dr. Abbott H. Thayer, the author, contends that on a clear, 
moonless night and often on a moonlit night, a steamer might 
run very close upon an iceberg without the slightest sight of it. 
It is a matter of easy observation that it is the most nearly hori- 


zontal top surfaces of a berg, the snowy roof, or other 
white object that receive the most skylight, and in conse- 
quence most closely match it. It follows that with the aver- 
age silltop shape of an iceberg it will be the highest ex- 
panses that are surest to be indistinguishable. These 
expanses constitute the contour that the watch would 


espy, were the berg visible, and with these effaced, the berg is 
optically as if it were not. Even when a near berg is not tall 
enough to stand out against the sky, to the eyes of the watch 
its top will of necessity be looked at against the most distant 
part of the sea; and this part averages, especially in calm weather, 
brighter than the nearer water; and a sky-matching berg top 
could not often be distinguished from it more readily than from 
the sky itself. With a berg’s top invisible against the heavens, 
if its lower parts maintain the roof-like slant of the tip clear 
to the water-line, these lower parts will stand out somewhat 
brighter than the sea, yet not so as to materially help detection. 
On the other hand, the nearly vertical character of the 
berg’s lower parts darken it on an average just enough 
“to make this part as fatally match the water as its top matches 





the sky; in either case a night object’s top contour is so 
important a part of its whole visibility that without the aid of 
the visibility of this upper outline one could not count on de- 
tecting the remainder. 


The Crocker Land Expedition, under the auspices of the 
American Museum of Natural History and the American Geo- 
graphical Society, will start northward in July next. With this 
expedition a new departure in Far North research will be in- 
augurated. It is the intenion of the explorers to carry with 
them a seismograph and to establish a station at their head- 
quarters. The instrument will be loaned by the Georgetown 
University Seismic Observatory and will be in charge of Ensign 
Fitzhugh Green, U. S. N. F. Tonporr, S.J. 


PERSONAL 


The inauguration of Eugene N. Foss as Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, says the Springfield Republican, was “cordial but not 
exuberant, as it was in the case of Lieut.-Gov. Walsh, in an un- 
usual degree. His is the rising sun, and it was evident that 
he is the man to command enthusiasm and to bring out much 
applause. He is a man of exceptionally fine public presence, 
and it is easy for a crowd to throw up its hats and raise its 
acclaim for him. His appearance is the most formidable fact 
in the way of Republican success next fall in the State cam- 
paign which has yet come into view, and it is already clear 
that the tradition against the first Catholic Governor will have 
to be worked hard to overcome the personal merit and popu- 


larity of Walsh.” 


Bishop McDonnell formally announced a gift of $200,000 to the 
Charities under his jurisdiction in the diocese of Brooklyn. The 
donor is Mr. Robert Furey, the octogenarian son of one of the 
founders of St. James’, the first Catholic church erected on 
Long Island, The bishop also confirmed the recent statement 
that Mr. and Mrs. James Shevlin are to build a nurses’ home 
for St. Mary’s Hospital atid also have paid off a mortgage of 
$15,000 on the house of the Nursing Sisters of the Sick Poor. 


Father Lehmkuhl, S.J., the distinguished writer on moral 
theology, lately celebrated his golden jubilee as a priest in the 
quiet cloister at Valkenburg, Germany. Born in 1834 at Hogau, 
in Westphalia, he entered the Novitiate of the Society of Jesus, 
at Miinster, in 1853, and made his theological studies at Bonn, 
Miinster and Paderborn. He was ordained a priest in 1862. His 
famous “Theologica Moralis” appeared in 1883. 


OBITUARY 


Rev. Francis Goldie, S.J., died in London on December 6. 
3orn at Shrewsbury in 1836, he studied at Ampleforth College, 
then at Ushaw, where he remained ten years completing his 
studies at the English College in Rome. Ordained at John 
Lateran’s in 1859, he worked for seven years on the mission 
at Harrowgate before entering the Jesuit novitiate at Roehamp- 
ton in 1868. Father Goldie served in succession on the mis- 
sions at Farm Street, Manchester, Preston, and Wakefield. 
On several occasions he acted as chaplain on troop ships go- 
ing to India. He devoted much time to literary work, con- 
tributing to the Month and various other periodicals. Several 
religious biographies of which he is the author have enjoyed 
considerable popularity—“St. Alphonsus Rodriguez,” “St. John 
Berchmans,” “St. Stanislas Kostka,” “Blessed Anthony Baldi- 
nucci,” “The First Mission to the Great Mogul.” He also 
edited a new edition of Cepari’s “Life of St. Al-ysius.” Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he worked assiduously on behalf 
of Catholic sailors, by which he earned the title of the “Sailor’s 
Friend.” He retired to St. Beuno’s College in 1909. 
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